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Do YOU EVER 

LOOK AT 
YOUR 
ROOMS 

AND ASK: 


@ How can I relieve the effect of 
that oppressive low ceiling? 


@ What should I do about that 
ugly entrance hall? 























@ How should I manage a wall 
broken by three doors? 


@ Just what would make that 
dark dining room cheerful 
and inviting ? 


NOW A BEAUTY 
SPECIALIST 
FOR YOUR HOME 
ANSWERS 


The Wallpaper Association's new 
book “Improve it with Wallpaper,” 
is a sort of consulting beauty spe- 
cialist for the home. There is scarcely a 
thing you need to know about improv- 
ing and beautifying your rooms which 
you will fail to find in its pages. 
How to nullify defects; how to make 
small rooms look larger; how to 
modernize old fashioned kitchens 
and bathrooms; it is all here. 
This important and interesting 
book comes to you with a card 
which entitles you to free, indi- 
vidual information on any of your 
more difficult decorating problems. 


IMPROVE IT WITH 
WALLPAPER 






**\mprove 





ur new pook 





Please send me Y° ol 
it with Wallpope™: 









When writing to the Wallpaper Association, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Keystone 


THe WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


East and West were brought closer together this month by the honeymoon visit of Prince 
and Princess Takamatsu of Japan. That such a trip could be made by a royal Japanese 
woman, even with her husband, is proof in itself, however, that the differences and preju- 
dices between old and new civilizations are already fading. The pretty Princess Takamatsu 
in her chic Parisian clothes, delighted with sightseeing, chatting confidently with various 
official hosts, was the picture of any modern girl, far removed from the traditional Ori- 
ental wife. A graduate of the School of Peeresses (akin to our “finishing schools”), the 
Princess is particularly interested in education for women and in art and music 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 





7} VERY month brings its story of a 
woman who adventures into the re- 
mote corners of the globe. This last 
month sees the beginning of a story about 
Mrs. Herbert S. Dickey, who has been 
the heroine of several exploring trips. 
She has started out again with her hus- 
band, a famous scientific explorer—the 
only woman in a party of six. The ex- 
pedition is bound for the far end of no- 
where on the Orinoco River, as far, 
indeed, as the source of that twisting, 
dangerous South American stream. And 
the final sixteen hundred miles of the 
trip will be made in three native dug- 
out canoes lashed abreast, propelled by 
two outboard motors. Mrs. Dickey, 
young and smiling, admits the dangers: 
chiefly alligators and tropical fever 
(5,000 doses of aspirin are part of the 
luggage). While her husband is en- 
gaged in ethnological and archeological 
work, Mrs. Dickey will make a collec- 
tion of birds and small animals for the 
New York Zoological Society. 


Aids Porto Rico’s Health 
ELPING a country to health has 


been the mission of Miss Jessa- 
mine S. Whitney, statistician of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, who has 
just returned from Porto Rico. At the 
invitation of Governor Roosevelt Miss 
Whitney has been cooperating with 
the Island health authorities in plans 
to lower the Island’s terrific death rate 
from tuberculosis, which is now the high- 
est in the civilized world. 

Miss Whitney left behind her a full- 
fledged Porto Rico Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation which she knit together from the 
forces already at work. She also made 
the emergency recommendation that iso- 
lation hospitals be built to take ‘“‘open” 
infectious cases away from their families, 


since heretofore there have been only 
about 450 beds as against 4,500 annual 
deaths. Incidentally Miss Whitney 
tested the births and deaths registration 
of the Island for the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau to see whether Porto Rico 
is eligible to come into the registration 
area of the United States. Death reports 
she found complete, but the birth regis- 
tration is not yet up to standard. 

As an ambassador of friendliness Miss 
Whitney was admirably equipped for 
service in Porto Rico. After graduating 
from Cornell University she spent three 
years there as a teacher so that she is 
familiar with the country and speaks 
Spanish. 


First in Forestry 


U NIQUE among governmental jobs 
is that of Miss Margaret Stough- 
ton, of Asheville, North Carolina. Miss 
Stoughton is the first woman in the 
United States to pass a Civil Service ex- 
amination in forestry. Ranking as junior 
forester, she has recently been appointed 
one of the staff of an experiment station 
in the Appalachians. Among her duties 
are the study of trees and the actual plac- 
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Margaret Stoughton tagging a tree 
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ing of the Government’s stamp of ap- 
proval on them. Miss Stoughton is 
young and attractive. She tramps 
through the forest in appropriate boots, 
breeches and lumberjacket. 

Though Miss Stoughton is a “first 
woman” in the forest field work, there 
are a few in the Service engaged in re- 
search activities, notably Dr. Eloise 
Gerry, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wisconsin, who has 
specialized in studies of the production 
of turpentine. There have also been 
some women lookouts in remote moun- 
tain regions during the season of fire 
danger, but they were engaged locally 
when men were not available, without 
formal appointment. Alone in a tiny 
shack at some great height that commands 
a wide view of mountain country, the 
lookout’s duty is to send an alarm to 
the forest fire fighters at the first sight 
of smoke. Lookouts are required to do 
some manual labor and to pack their 
own supplies up the long, steep roads to 
the lookout station. That is why the 
Forest Service doesn’t approve, in gen- 
eral, of women in such positions. 


Styles and Morale 
OMEN know that _ becoming 


clothes have a moral as well as 
an aesthetic value, so it is naturally a 
woman who is making a fight against the 
hideous, grimy, misshapen garments that 
the inmates of state institutions must 
wear. Miss Julia Jaffray, secretary of 
the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor, and the only woman mem- 
ber of Governor Roosevelt’s Prison Com- 
mission for New York State, has devised 
a wrap-around apron dress of cheerful 
rose or blue in a durable cotton ma- 
terial to take the place of the present 
shapeless Mother Hubbards and other 
ugly garments assigned to state charges. 
Practical, as well as pretty, the new 
dress costs only $1.80, as against $2.50 
for the Mother Hubbard. 

An exhibition of the improved styles 
was recently shown in New York City 
by Miss Jaffray and her associates. There 
were attractive clothés for the children 
in orphan asylums to wear to school, and 











a becoming wardrobe for a young 
woman out on parole, in addition to the 
new institution dress. In every case 
the Jaffray garments cost less than the 
old ones, nor could any one doubt but 
that they would give a feeling of self- 








respect to the wearers. Already two 
large public institutions have ordered 
the new garments. 


Flying High 


OW Elinor Smith is altitude cham- 
pion again. We just can’t keep up 
(and “up” is right) with our women 
fliers. Last month we reported that 
Ruth Nichols had broken Miss Smith’s 
earlier record by soaring to 28,743 feet, 
while a young woman in Ohio, Frankie 
Renner, claimed to have gone higher 
still. Miss Smith’s altimeter registered 
32,500 feet, but she may have reached as 
high as 35,000—the figure is not yet 
official. Obviously she has outdistanced 
Miss Nichols and undoubtedly surpassed 
the men’s record of 30,457 feet for com- 
mercial planes. In spite of the intense 
cold aloft—18 below zero—and ice that 
fringed her oxygen tube, heating appa- 
ratus and even her chin, Miss Smith’s 
chief impression of her flight was the 
glorious sunset gilding New York. 
Not to be outdone, Ruth Nichols has 
set a new woman’s speed record of 210 
miles an hour—twenty-nine miles faster 


than made by Amelia Earhart. 


UST the same Miss Earhart still sets 
a pace. She has established an alti- 
tude record for autogiros, that mysteri- 
ous type of airplane that works on a 
windmill principle, and to our un- 
mechanical eyes looks like a clothes drier 
mounted above an airplane body. Any- 
way, Miss Earhart climbed (unofficial- 
ly) to 19,000 feet. Falling from this 
height, she describes it as a ‘“‘novel sensa- 
tion.” 


Women Drys Meet 


RY leaders representing women’s 

organizations with a membership 
of 12,000,000 met in Washington 
April 10-12 for the meeting of the 
Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement and presented to President 
Hoover ‘“‘a woman’s postscript to the 
Wickersham report” drawn up by twen- 
ty-two unofficial “women commission- 
ers.’ This composite woman’s report 
opposes repeal, modification or resub- 
mission of the Eighteenth Amendment 
since, it states, no enforceable alterna- 


tive to control of the liquor traffic has 
yet been found. It recommends that “a 
nation-wide campaign of education in 
schools, colleges, churches and clubs be 
substituted for the nation-wide propa- 
ganda against the law” to be “fortified 
by good example in the home.” The 
commissioners were appointed by Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee, from both politi- 
cal parties and all parts of the country, 
to bring out certain definite facts un- 
touched by the Wickersham report. They 
are not officials in temperance organiza- 
tions nor fanatics, she points out, but 
specialists presenting the viewpoints of 
all types of women. 

Besides their own findings, the com- 
missioners endorsed the sections of the 





Marion Foster, prize baby in National 
Farm Bureau Contest 


Wickersham report supporting the 
Eighteenth Amendment and also the 
“stand for the Constitution” taken by 
President Hoover in his message trans- 
mitting that report to Congress. 


And Women Wets 


RAILING the women drys to 

Washington but far removed from 
them in viewpoint, the Women’s Or- 
ganization for National Prohibition 
Reform held its second convention April 
14 and 15. The delegates recommended 
“temperance” through repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, state liquor 
control and education against alcoholic 
abuse rather than total abstinence 
through force. 


May Day—Child Health Day 
C= have long been Presi- 


dent Hoover’s special interest. As 
President of the United States he focused 
attention on our children’s needs by call- 
ing the third White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. For- 
merly as president of the American Child 
Health Association he helped that or- 
ganization start the idea of designating a 
day when every community should take 
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stock of its child care. It is with double 
enthusiasm and impressiveness, therefore, 
that President Hoover issues the annual 
proclamation naming May Day as Child 
Health Day. This year he urges study 
of “the Children’s Charter” adopted by 
the White House Conference as the 
birthright of health, education, home 
security and care for every baby born. 


PEAKING of better babies, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
has just held a nation-wide healthy baby 
contest. From 10,854 pictures of farm 
babies submitted, Marion Lee Foster, 
eleven months old, has been chosen as 
America’s champion Farm Bureau baby. 
Marion has been raised “by the 
clock.” Her breast feedings, writes her 
mother, were strictly on schedule and 
on the doctor’s advice she has had orange 
juice and cod liver oil daily since she 
was a month old. Vegetables were 
added to her diet during the sixth month. 
She sleeps from ten to twelve in the 
morning with windows open, for a short 
afternoon nap and from six at night 
till six-thirty next morning. 


On Typewriting Tour 
PEEDY Stella Willins, world’s 


champion typist, has sailed for Eu- 
rope on what might be called a good- 
will tour of typewriting. She is going 
at the invitation of British and Conti- 
nental business men, financed by a group 
of American business men, to talk before 
office workers and commercial school in- 
structors. She hopes to inject some 
American hustle into their old-world 
leisurely tempo. 

Ever since 1926 Miss Willins, an at- 
tractive, twenty-five-year-old brunette, 
of Brooklyn, has led the women entrants 
in the professional class at each year’s 
international typewriting contest. Last 
year she reached her high record of an 


j: 





average of 124 words a minute. Over- 
seas, the fastest time is only 94 words 
a minute attained by a French girl, Mlle. 
O. Piau; while the best the British 
champion can do is only 85 words a 
minute. “Over there,” says Miss Wil- 
lins, “the girls seem to know little of 
the rhythm and concentration which are 
the essence of speed typing here.” 


Churchwomen’s Victory 


AST year the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation admitted women to a part 
in church government. Although still 
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denying their right to be ministers, the 
presbyteries of the country voted to ad- 
mit women as ruling elders, thus mak- 
ing them eligible to the General As- 
sembly, the highest tribunal of the 
church. Now comes word that Mrs. B. 
J. Silliman of Green River, Utah, a 
ruling elder of the Presbytery of South- 
ern Utah, has been elected as the first 
woman commissioner to the General 
Assembly. 


On Irish ’Change 


WOMAN has been admitted to the 
Stock Exchange of Dublin, Ire- 

land. This is a cause for congratulation 
and at the same time a cause for humili- 





ation on the part of other British women. 
For although women are eligible for the 
high office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in England, the Stock Exchange 
is bolted and barred. And this is hard, 
for the public is constantly advised to 
deal only with brokers who are on the 
Stock Exchange. So the only thing a 
woman who wants to be a well-estab- 
lished broker can do is to enter into 
partnership with a man who has an Ex- 
change membership. 

But the shoe pinches in this country, 
too. For no woman sits on the New 
York Stock Exchange and so far as we 
know none has a seat on any other 
American Exchange. 


University Women 


IONEERS of fifty years ago, intent 

on opening doors of opportunity 
for all college women, played their parts 
once more in bustle and bonnet at the 
fiftieth anniversary convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women in Boston, April 8-11. In a 
pageant written by Mrs. Charles F. 
Marble, the convention saw enacted the 
high lights of the association’s history, 
beginning with the initial meeting in 
Boston fifty years ago of a little group 
of seventeen women from eight colleges, 
among them Alice Freeman Palmer and 
Ellen H. Richards. In the audience 
Witnessing this re-enactment of the his- 
toric scene was Marion Talbot, who 
originally launched the project of an 
association of college alumnae in the 
hope of securing wider opportunities for 
college women. So well has her objec- 
tive been achieved that now, after nearly 
half a century of service in the educa- 
tional world, Miss Talbot finds new op- 
portunities beckoning, and will sail 
shortly to become acting president of 
Roberts College at Constantinople. 


The first enterprise undertaken by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae (as 
the organization was originally called) 
was a study to prove to a doubting 
world that college education does not 
place an undue strain on women’s phy- 
sical powers. This all too obvious admis- 
sion of woman’s tentative place in the 
scheme of higher education is a far cry 
indeed from this year’s major enterprise 
of the association—a cooperative survey 
of liberal arts colleges the country over 
to discover what new departures are be- 
ing undertaken in liberal arts instruc- 
tion. Dean Boucher, of the College of 
Arts, Literature and Science of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, reported an amazing 
array of changes revealed by this study— 
new standards of admission to college; 
the substitution of careful student guid- 
ance for the old sink-or-swim attitude; 
changes in the curriculum designed to 
lead the student to think rather than 
cram; the encouragement of real teach- 
ing rather than automatic lectures, and 
other hopeful departures from tradition. 

Forty university women from foreign 
countries—delegates to the Council 
Meeting of the International Federation 
of University Women at Wellesley, 





Nelly Schreiber-Favre, important university 
delegate from Switzerland 


which preceded this convention—took 
part in the association’s pageant. In a 
dramatic closing scene Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, president of the association, 
and Dr. Winifred Cullis, president of 
the International Federation, flanked by 
the prim actors who had depicted the 
early meetings of the association, re- 
ceived the two-score distinguished wom- 
en, university graduates from more than 
thirty countries. In the colorful pro- 
cession were the gorgeous doctor’s robes 
of Oxford, the severe black of the law- 
yers gown from Paris, student caps 
from Finland and Sweden, the flowing 
peasant headdress of Lithuania, and 
quaint native costumes of Scandinavia, 
Bulgaria and Jugoslavia—all a vivid re- 
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minder of doors newly opened to women 
the world over. 
RuTH WILson Tryon. 


A French Farmerette 


N France, where women have no 

equality in government, they have 
for centuries tilled the soil side by side 
with men and shared the management 
of their farms equally with their men- 
folk. One of these women farmers, 
Jeanne Garola, has been appointed by 
the Department of Agriculture as the 
first woman director of a Government 
agricultural station—an important one, 
too, in a great wheat-growing area. 
Mlle. Garola’s father was director be- 
fore her so that she was _ literally 
brought up in the position. Later she 
took special studies in agriculture. Since 
1927, when her father resigned, she has 
run the station as temporary head. 


Jane Addams Gets Award 


OR the second time the M. Carey 

Thomas Prize offered by the Bryn 
Mawr Alumnae Association is to be 
awarded—this year to Jane Addams. In 
1922 the Association raised the sum of 
$25,000 in honor of President M. Carey 
Thomas, the interest from which is to 
be given at intervals as a prize of $5,000 
to an American woman in recognition 
of eminent achievement. The first 
recipient was Miss Thomas herself, 
dean and later president of Bryn Mawr. 
Again, for the second time, the commit- 
tee has well chosen one of America’s 
foremost woman citizens. 


Queen of Diamonds 
ASEBALL (professionally speak- 


ing) is one field more where women 
have been restricted to the bleachers. 
But now a seventeen-year-old girl has 
climbed down into the middle of the dia- 
mond to become the first of her sex to 
play with male team-mates in organized 





baseball. Beatrice (‘‘Jackie”) Mitchell 
was recently hired as a pitcher by the 
Chattanooga Lookouts. Her first as- 
signment was to pitch against no less a 
person than Babe Ruth. The story is 
that she fanned the Babe and then 
struck out another smasher, Lou Gehrig. 

Although one takes this story with a 
little salt as good publicity, at any rate 
Jackie Mitchell is a real pioneer. She 
first won attention as a star pitcher on 
an amateur woman’s team. 
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Keystone. 


Washington, a city engaged in nothing but the manufacture of laws to govern an indifferent public 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICA? 


The Leading Woman Writer on National Affairs Gives Her Views 
4 


URING the past six months 
I have been looking at 
America from three angles: 
first, through the eyes of 
Europe; second, through the 
eyes of Washington; and third, from 
East to Middle West, I have gazed into 
the troubled face of America itself. All 
three views are different, and all are 
disquieting. Something is wrong with 
us besides business depression, some mal- 
adjustment of the body politic, some 
lassitude of the soul, which saps con- 
fidence and retards recovery. When 
the prosperity bubble burst, and critics 
blamed Mr. Hoover for not telling, or 
foretelling, the worst, the answer was 
that the President of the United States 
can not be a pessimist on the United 
States. Neither, for that matter, can 
the citizen of the United States be a 
pessimist. Unless he deliberately abdi- 
cates his citizenship, no citizen in the 
world is more master of his fate, of the 
fate of his country, of the direction of 
civilization. 
This, then, is not the view of a pes- 
simist on America. On the contrary, 


to watch the operation of other systems 
of government and the dividends of 


human satisfaction they give, or even 
hope to give in their final perfection, is 
to gain new respect for the fundamental 
and 


soundness liberalism of our own 





“Back Home” ts absorbed in itself 


system. This government is still more 
nearly a consensus of the governed than 
any other; it is as flexible and equitable 
as we choose to make it; considering its 
origin in a pastoral society, it is amaz- 
ingly adaptable to changing conditions. 

The trouble is that it is more adapt- 
able than adapted. It needs a lot of 
overhauling. It needs an infusion of 
industrial 





the qualities inspiring our 
development and_ seldom enlivening 
politics—energy, enthusiasm, inventive: 


ness, the courage to experiment. De- 
mocracy is the one form of government 
dependent for success on active citizens, 
and as time goes on fewer and fewer 
Americans bother to be citizens. I sup- 
pose there never was such necessity for 
re-asserting human dignity and com- 
petence, for stiffening the spirit of man 
to govern his universe, as in this decade 
of the first really terrifying stampede of 
machines. They rush upon us, too 
willing, too prolific, too efficient; we 
are not yet masters magnificent enough 
to be at ease with these magnificent 
slaves. Pioneers in a new wilderness, of 
subways, skyscrapers, motors ripping 
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through all the elements, dynamos like 
mastodons, endless chains leading into 
unknown labyrinths, our habits and 
ways of life have changed faster than 
our state of mind. We live in one 
epoch and think in terms of another; 
the reason we do not bother to be citi- 
zens is that we have heard for ten years 
that political solutions are old-fashioned, 
that politicians are survivals, and that 
the modern complex can be ruled only 
by economists and business men. With- 
out analyzing it, we have been ready 
to believe this fallacy. But in a busi- 
ness Crisis business men are as_bank- 
rupt of ideas as politicians. The land- 
marks of yesterday are gone, and noth- 
ing takes their place to indicate where 
we are, where we are going and by 
what forces we are propelled. Sighted 
from any angle, the American leviathan 
appears adrift on an uncharted course. 

Take the America seen by Europe. 
It goes without saying that it would 
never be recognized by an American. 
The same is true of the fantastic coun- 
tries we imagine when we glance across 
at England, France, Italy, Russia. Some- 
times I think that the more news we 
have of other nations, the more voices 
we hear from afar over the 
radio, the more the moving 
picture camera sweeps the 
streets of Berlin, Calcutta, 
Samarkand, the less we under- 
stand the scenes and peoples 
thus revealed. 


False Impressions 


HE processes of modern 

communication are more 

miraculous than truth- 
telling; they are too selective, 
too superficial, graphic phrases 
torn from the context that 
make us feel we know what 
we don’t know, like quotations 
from an unread book. When 
you see the United States only 
as constructed in Hollywood 
and read reports that show 
it chiefly inhabited by Al 
Capone, Sinclair Lewis and 
Mayor Walker, you begin to 
question the efficacy of mod- 
ern aids to international un- 
derstanding. 

To Europe this is a law- 
ridden country which exalts 
and fabulously rewards the 
breakers of law. It is the 
sensational society pictured 
by the tabloid. But though 
we continue to perform in 


a manner to keep the mother con- 
tingent goggle-eyed, today we are 
primarily a light that has failed. Her 


own far graver crises hardly depress 
Europe as much as the slump in America. 
We were more than the Croesus among 
nations; we were the solid triumph of 
capitalism and the established order. 


By E. O. Hoppé 
The swift progress of industry has trampled our public 


When we slid down the universal chute, 
the bottom dropped out of the world. 
If the invulnerable can be shaken, what 
is safe? Moral primacy we had refused 
and that is within the comprehension of 
the Old World, but not this bungling 


use of the money power. 


Our Leadership Vacant 


N calling upon London to resume 
“the financial leadership of the 
world, which no one else has the 
experience or the public spirit to oc- 
cupy,” John Maynard Keynes expresses 
a feeling pretty general outside of 
France, which has accumulated the sec- 
ond-largest store of gold with the sole 
idea of assuming that “vacant leader- 
ship.” Justly or unjustly, we have lost 
the prestige we held for a golden decade, 
and with prestige the old confidence in 
the magic of our formula. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the confounding 
effect on Europe of the bread lines of 
the United States. 
Now perhaps it does not matter 
whether others believe in us and our in- 
stitutions. But how much do we our- 


selves believe? I wondered as I watched 





spirit with an iron heel 


the final sessions of the late Congress 
and saw a Washington that draws to 
itself more and more of the government 
and less and less of the life and interest 
of the country. With each succeeding 
Congress more business is turned over 
to Federal agencies and greater power 
is concentrated in the capital. When 
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you perceive the growth and aggrandize- 
ment of a city engaged in nothing but 
the manufacture of laws and regulations 
and remember that a brisk activity in 
the same line goes on in forty-eight 
lesser capitals, you are staggered by the 
sheer weight, cost and overhead of the 
administration of public affairs. 

On the other side is a weight even 
more staggering, the massive indifference 
of the public as to how their affairs are 
administered. Here is the monumental 
evidence of what the Government is 
now expected to do for its citizens. 
What the citizens do in return is to 
maintain the Government, well-housed, 
well-staffed, very handsomely on the 
whole, as a monument! They pay the 
bills, and “‘leave politics to the poli- 
ticians,” which means turning over the 
political power to those who do care for 
it, to the groups who keep a sleepless 
eye on the course of legislation. If you 
are looking for. people really interested 
in politics, here they are. They camp 
around the Capitol, so that from that 
vantage point the only concern about 
government you see or hear is that of 
those who make a living out of it, either 
as representatives of the people or as 
representatives of special in- 
terests. 


Lost at Home 


OU meet senators and 
F wens lingering on 

in Washington after 
Congress is adjourned. They 
tell you, apologetically, un- 
easily, that they feel “lost’’ 
back in the home states, where 
other businesses prevail to the 
exclusion of theirs. “I don’t 
know what to talk about 
when I go home,” confessed 
a thoughtful Senator from a 
great industrial city. ‘“No- 
body there cares to discuss 
politics except during a cam- 
paign, and I must say that I 
am bored by the topics that 
absorb them. Their interests 
seem to me trivial and mine 
—all except tariff—seem to 
them as remote from their 
bread and butter as _ astro- 
nomical calculations. By whose 
fault I do not know, some 
vital link is broken between 
the Government and the cit- 
izen.” 

If we follow the Senator, 
any senator, back to his con- 
stituency, we find that at least 
part of the responsibility for the snapped 
connection devolves upon him. During 
the Progressive Conference several sena- 
torial speakers emphasized the necessity 
of keeping Congress in session. In this 
crisis, they said, the people need to have 
their representatives in Washington. No 
one suggested that the representatives 
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need to go back to the country, to find 
out for themselves what their states are 
thinking, or if they are not thinking, to 
rouse them to thought. Why should 
there be no political speeches except when 
the speaker is seeking a job? Why no 
meetings to discuss public questions ex- 
cept in the partisan atmosphere of a cam- 
paign? Granted that their representa- 
tives should hear more frequently from 
the people, why should not the people 
also hear from their representatives, re- 
ceive first-hand reports on the activities 
of the Government? If politics is in- 
deed the most important and inclusive 
of all sciences and other topics are as 
trivial by comparison as the Senator 
says, why should not the citizen be made 
to realize this by extra campaigns of 
political education ? 


How to “Sell” Democracy 


E have a good deal to learn 

from the Communists. If we 

could “‘sell’”’ democracy with half 

the fervor of their propaganda in Russia, 

half the rhapsody with which we adver- 

tise Cigarettes, not a riveter or a clerk 

in America but would thrill to the 
thought of his stake in this paradise. 

It is not a time of complacency. 

Political apathy lies heavy on the rest- 

less provinces that make up America, 

but it is not the apathy of self-satisfac- 


tion. We are a people willing to be 
saved, yearning to be led. At this 


moment almost any crusader could have 
his way with us. Listening to the 
casual talk of my fellow-citizens, it 
seems to me that we have never been so 
humble. The Rotarians I know, blood- 
brothers to the congressmen in spite of 
the sophomoric distinctions between busi- 
ness men and politicians, are only chas- 
tened and worried men, boosting away 
rather gallantly when there is not much 
to boost. What they want most of all, 
on almost any terms, is security. From 
rich as well as poor, employers and un- 


employed, I get the impression that 
America walks today in uncertainty 
and fear. 


Two main reasons lie back of our fail- 
ure as citizens, one our own fault, the 
other the fault of the universe. The 
first, it need hardly be said, is selfish- 


ness. Nothing makes for self absorp- 
tion, on the part of individuals or 
nations, as surely as prosperity. Self- 


government costs time and attention; for 
ten years most of us have been too busy 
and too successful to pay the price. It 
is often observed that no one works with 
all his mind when the employer is the 
state. Our own public services give 
proof of that, and it is the outstanding 
weakness in the Soviet system. Less 


noted is the fact that private business 
is too engrossing; if Communism offers 
no incentives to individual initiative, it 
is the weakness of our system that it 
offers too many; the citizen atrophies in 


the competitive struggle for wealth. We 
have all seen a sharp decline of public 
spirit in this country. Our municipal 
governments were never free from cor- 
ruption, but when on such a scale as in 
the last decade and with so cynical an 
acquiescence on the part of the decent 
public? When it comes to that, how 
decent is a public which shrugs at a 
criminal exploitation of justice and 
police power without a parallel any- 
where in the world? 

We fail in the second place because it 
is increasingly difficult to fix responsi- 
bility, to make clear and simple choices. 
The involved system under which we 
live inevitably divests us of independence 
of action. With the absorption of in- 
dividual businesses and small trades in 
chain stores and huge industries, we are 
all employees instead of proprietors. On 
the farms more of us all the time are 
tenants and share-croppers. As Cities 
expand we live in apartments and hotels 
instead of separate houses. ‘The city 
council gives place to the small commis- 
sion with its hired manager to run the 
town. States are beginning to abglish 
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the primary election, adopted in a wave 
of reform and now reduced by the in- 
difference of the electorate to a choice 
of candidates more irresponsible than 
that of the party caucus. The electorate 
itself, in fact, does not stay put. Where 
there is no ownership there is no per- 
manence. Factories move and merge, 
neighborhoods change too fast for neigh- 
borliness, the leading business men, once 
the staff and scrip of civic movements, 
are now no more than managers in 
transit. 

We have to revise our ideas of the 
community and recognize the changed 
status of the individual. We cannot 
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expect this migrant, carried along by 
a momentum he can not control, to be 
the same kind of citizen we knew ten 
or even five years ago. We can not 
hope to re-establish the old connection 
between him and government; we can 
only forge new links corresponding to 
present realities. Everybody shouts for 
the de-centralization of government, or 
at least for a strong resistance to further 
transfers of local authority to the bu- 
reaucratic barracks of Washington. 
But how localize a citizen whom every- 
thing tends to de-localize? And how 
de-centralize government when all other 
forms of business centralize under one 
control? Already the state power com- 
missions are as powerless to regulate the 
interstate tangle of public utility serv- 
ices as they were to deal with the rail- 
roads a generation ago. 

No, state sovereignties and local loyal- 
ties are doomed in the political geogra- 
We shall have to 
follow the tide and create citizens of 
larger allegiance. Citizens of the nation 
to begin with. At long last, citizens of 
the world. How? By new parties? 
New systems of government? We do 
not like minority parties in this country; 
we work for nothing that has not a fair 
chance of immediate success. But with 
the rapid expansion of the non-partisan 
vote, probably by 1936 we shall have 
two parties more nearly representative 
of the two minds of the population. 
We are unlikely to get even as far as 
that, however, until some leader arises 
with a platform shocking enough to 
align us firmly for and against. It is 
the paradox of democracies that they 
move only under dictatorship; they are 
so lethargic in themselves that it takes 
electrifying leaders to galvanize them 
into action. But how splendid is their 
motion when once they start! My own 
guess is that nothing will really rouse 
us except a challenge to democracy 


itself. 
A Coming Challenge 
HAT challenge, never fear, is 
coming. If we continue to abdi- 


cate our rights and responsibilities, 
concentrate: on special interests to the 
neglect of general interests, drift along 
as if we were picked out by some partial 
providence to be saved from the common 
fate of the reckless, nothing is surer than 
that some vigorous fanatic host will 
charge into this edifice we are at so little 
pains to guard and strengthen. 

It would be a pity if democracy 
should be scrapped before any one has 
even tried to apply it to the solution 
of the problems of a machine age. 
Whether this great experiment will ever 
be made depends primarily on us. We 
are the oldest republic of any con- 
sequence, the largest and most powerful 
democracy on earth. As such, we are 


(Continued on page 40) 
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White Studio 


Miss Crothers 


HOEVER said spring was 

a joyous season certainly did 

not live in close contact with 

the theaters. When crocuses 

put on purple and gold and 
hyacinths lift up spires of radiant per- 
fume, the New York critics break into 
a unanimous chorus of woe. “Never,” 
say they, “‘has a theatrical season been 
so bad. Never has the fine art of drama 
fallen so low, never has the future of 
the stage looked so gloomy.” 

Yet in the midst of this year’s wail- 
ing, while sackcloth was the mode for 
the moment and ashes were drifting 
from head to head, Rachel Crothers 
came serenely forward with a new play. 
The fact that it was an immediate suc- 
cess did not do away with the regular 
spring mourning of the critics, but it did 
lighten the burden of the playgoer. “As 
Husbands Go” is one of those satisfac- 
tory comedies that are a delight to any 
age and any mood. It is worldly 
enough for the sophisticated and moral 
enough for the famous old lady from 
Dubuque. It is as human as a church 
supper, and as funny as—well, as funny 
as Rachel Crothers can be at her wit- 
tiest. 


It is her twenty-third play in twenty- 
five years of work in the theatre. 
Almost all of them have been her crea- 
tion, not only in the writing, but also in 
the casting and the directing. She is 
one of the few playwrights who are 
playmakers in the fullest meaning of the 
term. Every component part of the 
drama except the audience is her crea- 
tion, and in a sense that, too, may be 
credited to her, for during all these 
vears she has built up an enormous fol- 
lowing of people who like her work and 
trust her judgment so completely that 
they will go to cheer whatever bears her 
name, and to play on their side of the 
‘ootlights that important responsive role 
which is every bit as vital to the drama 
as are characters and a plot. 

All that makes her a power in the 
theatre, and to anyone interested in 
knowing what women have done in that 
difficult field, she is a stimulating ex- 
ample. With the exception of such rare 
phenomena as Owen Davis and Harry 
B. Smith, no one has been more steadily 
productive. It is a question to be set- 
tled only by careful statistics whether 
even those gentlemen have scored a 
greater proportion of hits. Her double 
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RACHEL 


CROTHERS 


Playmaker 


By Mi_prep ApDAmMs 


role of author and director has been 
both profitable and satisfying. She has 
created for herself a unique reputation, 
she has made money, she has had full 
play for her creative abilities and her 
sense of craftsmanship. 

Her success is the more remarkable 
when you know her background. To 
call her a small-town, Middle West 
school teacher is to make more startling 
the fact that she has cracked the whip 
and made Broadway sit up for twenty- 
five years. She was born in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois; her father and mother were 
both physicians in an age when ‘lady 
doctors” were very few, and lady play- 
wrights fewer. There was no trace of 
a stage-struck ancestor in the famiiy. 
Yet at twelve years of age, having been 
taken to the theatre just once, she wrote 
a five act, nine scene play called ‘Every 
Cloud has a Silver Lining,” and pro- 
duced it in the family’s back parlor. 

She has been writing plays ever since. 
Even Normal School could not force 
her into a more conventional mold. She 
formed a theatre club within the school, 
and on graduation she came to New York 
bent on being the world’s greatest ac- 
tress. Force of circumstances diverted 
her from that ambition, and. put her to 
teaching in a dramatic school. There 
she wrote ‘“The Three of Us,” which 
was her first Broadway success. Two 
plays later she began directing, and since 
then she has never allowed one of her 
plays to be staged by anyone else. She 
feels that casting and directing are as 
much a part of creating a play as is the 
writing of dialogue or the concocting of 
situations. She prefers to take all the 
risks herself, and then, win or lose, she 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Leaving the secluded 
world of study for 
the world outside 





AFTER-COLLEGE BLUES 


When a Girl’s A. B. Counts Little in Getting a Job 


NCE again the season of 

diplomas is at hand. Com- 

mencement week with its 

rush of social events, its class 

histories and poems, its airy 
frocks and lavish bouquets, looms on 
the collegiate horizon with perennial 
freshness. Hundreds of young women 
throughout the country will be march- 
ing soon in solemn processions, and re- 
ceiving scrolls of embossed parchment 
which state that the recipient has com- 
pleted certain prescribed courses and is 
entitled to all of the privileges and hon- 
ors appertaining to the degree of bachelor 
of arts. To the everyday world it ap- 
pears to be a season of joy, of hopes 
fulfilled. Youth, with its eagerness and 


By MABEL BARBEE LEE 








Is the general culture that 
college gives enough for the 
girl who is going to earn 
her living? Mrs. Lee, who 
has been a dean and adviser 
of women for many years in 
both the East and the West, 
believes that parents and 
schools should give fuller 
and earlier vocatignal help. 
Her articte opens the ques- 
tion of the place of college 
in training for life. 








opportunity! Youth, all-conquering! 

The fair graduate, however, who is 
pictured with bright confidence in her 
face, poised at the threshold of life, 
often bears little resemblance to the 
anxious and somewhat frightened young 
woman who, when she has packed away 
her cap and gown, wonders helplessly 
in which direction to turn. What to 
do next! 

A decade or so ago she did not have 
to worry about such matters, for they 
were, to a large extent, decided for her: 
she would either become a teacher or 
go home to rest in the bosom of her 
family until her marriage. But with 
increasing freedom have come increas- 
ing perplexities. 
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Teaching is only one of many occu- 
pations which are possible to women to- 
day, and because of its apparent lack 
of romantic appeal, and the difficulty 
of securing desirable positions, except 
after years of special study, it is usu- 
ally well down on the list of choices. 
The prospect of going home and kill- 
ing time until the arrival of a suitor has 
also lost its lure for the modern college 
graduate. The idea of taking up her 
life in the home which she left four years 
before often fills her with a dread few 
parents suspect or understand. They are 
frequently irritated and baffled to find 
their daughters chafing under the idle- 
ness which they thought would be so 
welcome after the rushed and _ busy 
years at college. The usual recreations 
of the small town or family circle have 
become dull and inadequate substitutes 
for the exciting football games in the 
college stadium, or the round of jolly 
parties in the fraternity houses. And the 
absence of the intellectual stimulation 
which was taken for granted, and en- 
joyed, in classrooms and dormitories has 
left a void of discontent. 


A Job Saves the Day 


AILING marriage, there is but one 

ultimate solution to such a difficult 

situation; and that is work— 
a job, a position. Something to engen- 
der in the young person a feeling of 
economic independence, personal integ- 
rity and self-respect. But immediately 
another problem arises: What shall she 
do? 

Let us follow the adventures of the 
young woman graduate who frees herself 
from home obligations or perhaps has no 
family strings to her comings and go- 
ings. Money is not available for train- 
ing in a_ profession—law, medicine, 
architecture, even if she had talent and 
inclination. She is out for a job, and she 





has decided to cast her lot with the big 
city. She has read of those college 
women who in a few years have risen 
to success as buyers and bankers; as tea- 
room proprietors and advertising copy- 
writers. She pictures them living in 
spacious apartments, dining in clubs, 
driving their own motor cars and garden- 
ing during thesummer week-ends, at their 
own little places in the country. She 
takes stock of herself and feels confident 
of her own powers. In her fresh en- 
thusiasm she is sure that she might 
make a mark at almost anything. But 
where to begin? 

She searches back over her academic 
career for clues. Her field of concen- 
tration was history and she recalls, with 
pride, that she was graduated cum laude. 
But of what avail are such things when 
one is in the city looking for a job? 
There is nothing to do, apparently, but 
to make the rounds, lifting the latch of 
the various doors of opportunity about 
which she has heard so much. 

She starts with a first-class depart- 
ment store, thinking foolishly, no doubt, 
that she might become an understudy 
to the lady who journeys to Paris every 
six months to buy dresses. But she is 
told that she must enroll for a trade 
course which the firm offers in the meth- 
ods of modern merchandising. She must 
begin as a clerk in the notion depart- 
ment or other humble post and work 
up gradually to places of greater 
responsibility. She considers the matter 
carefully and decides that she does 
not desire to start, with her handi- 
cap of lost time, the slow process of 
working up from the bottom. A college 
education, in her opinion, should bring 
quicker returns on the investment. 

She therefore checks department stores 
off her list and makes her way to the 
top of a skyscraper to interview the 
personnel director of a large advertising 
agency, with the thought that some day 
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she might become a copy writer. He is 
a hurried individual, interested in her 
statement that she is a graduate, with 
honors, from a well-known university, 
but he wants to know if she can take 
dictation or use a typewriter. She is, 
of course, quite innocent of such qualli- 
fications. She recollects the fact that she 
considered taking the courses in stenog- 
raphy and typing offered in high school ; 
but they were not counted as credits for 
admission to college, and she had no time 
for additional subjects. 


W anted—Stenography 


S she leaves she hears him advis- 
A ing her to go to business school 

—shorthand and typing afford 
a good entering wedge for almost any- 
thing—even matrimony. 

The girl graduate wanders along the 
avenue pondering her experiences up to 
date. And. then she recalls, with sudden 
inspiration, that in college she had at- 
tained rather flattering notice as an 
amateur actress in the student dramatic 
club. Once, when she was a sophomore, 
she was on the verge of leaving school 
and applying for a job with a local 
stock company; but her father promised 
her a trip to Europe the following sum- 
mer if she would continue working for 
her degree. But perhaps it is not too 
late yet, she says to herself, stepping into 
a telephone booth and calling the num- 
ber of an important theatrical company. 
And a few days later she finds herself 
miraculously in the office of the casting 
director. How does one go about be- 
coming an actress? Evidently the di- 
rector has heard that question time and 
time again. He seems a trifle bored 
and, instead of answering it straight off, 
asks one of his own. 

“Why do you want to go on the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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College dramatics may uncover fresh, unusual talent but seldom do its amateur stars reach Broadway at once 
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(urrent Events 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


A Throne Falls 
a on - AT -HOMES who 


were listening over the 

radio Sunday evening, 
April 12, were suddenly jarred 
into a realization that the old 
order changeth when the radio 
announcer gave out the news 
that Spain had gone republican 
as a result of the day’s elections. 
On that day the first elections 
since 1922 were being held in 
Spain. It is true, they were 
only municipal elections, but 
they gave the voters a chance 
to register their allegiance. 

It was clear from the results 
that Spain was no longer true 
to its monarchy and two days 
later the King, knowing that 
only his departure would pre- 
vent civil war, secretly left 
Madrid to swell the ranks of 
the exiled crowned heads of 


Europe. Without bloodshed the SEES a tna ' 
1 typical village in Spain, the latest country to change 


Spanish people changed from a é 
monarchy to a republic and 
Alcala Zamora was declared the 

first President. The red, yellow and 
purple flag of the republic flies every- 
where. 

For fifteen centuries, with one brief 
interval, Spain has been a monarchy. The 
loss of the last Spanish colonies through 
the Spanish-American War seriously 
weakened the throne. Ten years ago the 
disastrous war with the Riffs in Mo- 
rocco, in which the King took strong 
part, was followed by general discon- 
tent throughout Spain, and a dictator- 
ship was established under Primo de 
Rivera. The Cortes—or parliament— 
was disbanded and Spanish tempera- 
ments gradually rose to the revolting 
point. Fourteen months ago de Rivera 
was removed from power and since then 
the issues between the King and the 
republican leaders have been more clear- 
cut. The King placed himself behind 
another dictatorship, headed by General 
Berenguer. Though it was milder than 
de Rivera’s, election reforms and a re- 
turn to parliamentary government have 
been demanded. Last fall a small up- 
rising took place in Northern Spain, but 
was quickly put down; student riots 
have been a common occurrence all win- 
ter and speeches against Alfonso have 





monarchy for republic 


been openly made. Yet the end, if it 
is the end, came with startling abrupt- 
ness. 


City Cleanups 


HE center for important home news 
this month shifted from Washing- 
ton to Chicago. For that gang-rid- 
den city has at last taken steps to regain 
its good name. At the municipal elec- 
tions, William Hall Thompson was de- 
feated by Anton Joseph Cermak. The 
new mayor migrated from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia to Chicago in his youth and has 
risen from a pushcart peddler to his 
present post through a series of dra- 
matic steps. He can scarcely be called 
a “reform mayor,” however, as his share 
in Chicago politics has not been above 
reproach, but the better elements in Chi- 
cago are said to be hopeful. Mayor 
Cermak has promised to clean the city 
hall of its hangers-on and to put an 
end to gang warfare in Chicago. As 
well might be expected, the campaign 
was a heated one, with the usual vitu- 
perations by Mr. Thompson and warm 
response from Mr. Cermak. 
In the meantime, New York City 





politics are having the spotlight 
turned on them. Mayor Walker 
has returned from California, 
where he has been taking a va- 
cation, to answer charges filed 
against him by a group headed 
by the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. The New York State 
legislature voted for an inves- 
tigation of the entire adminis- 
tration from the Mayor on 
down. 


International W heat 
ORTY-SIX wheat-grow- 


ing countries were repre- 

sented at the recent meet- 
ing of the International Grain 
Conference in Rome. Two dele- 
gates were present from the 
United States but they attended 
as private citizens and not 
as Government representatives. 
The question of control of the 
wheat supply of the world 
brought forth differing points 
of view according to whether 
the country represented was a 
producing or a consuming one. The 
wheat-growing countries, liké the United 
States and those of Eastern Europe, were 
in favor of an agreement to limit pro- 
duction and thus cut down the surplus. 
The great wheat-importing countries 
like Great Britain and Italy did not take 
kindly to this suggestion, as it threat- 
ened the low prices that they desired. 
American and Australian wheat growers 
did not care much for the proposal, 
which was an offshot of M. Briand’s 
Federation of Europe plan of organiza- 
tion, whereby preferential tariffs would 
be granted to Eastern European grown 
wheat. Then, too, Russia had her own 
peculiar problem and announced that far 
from limiting production she expected to 
grow more wheat in the future. 

While the international import of the 
wheat market was again impressed on 
the world by this conference, events at 
home pointed to the complexity of our 
own situation. The Federal Farm 
Board gave out the official warning to 
the American farmers that there would 
be no grain stabilization purchases tor 
1931 wheat crops and that wheat acreaze 
must be reduced. For two years the 
Farm Board has been carrying on 4 
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propaganda for a reduction in acreage. 
The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that preliminary estimates for 
1931 show an acreage reduction of fif- 
teen per cent, with a total crop reduc- 
tion of only three per cent. 


A Change in Japan 


N Japan Baron Reijiro Wakatsuki 

has replaced Yuko Homazuchi as 

Premier of Japan and has formed 
a new cabinet. Rumor has been current 
for some time that a change in the gov- 
ernment would take place. A storm of 
protest was stirred up against the Ho- 
mazuchi government when the London 
Naval Treaty was ratified. Last No- 
vember a member of the Aikokusha— 
“Love of Country Association”—tried 
to assassinate him and his failing health 
since then has definitely hampered his 
leadership. 

Wakatsuki was the head of the Japa- 
nese delegation to the London Naval 
Conference and took a leading part in 
the campaign for ratification on the part 
ot the Japanese Government. 


Customs Union 


HE announcement of plans for a 

customs union between Austria and 

Germany produced repercussions 
of varying magnitude in most of the cap- 
itals of Europe. The first reaction in 
certain circles was that the two coun- 
tries had broken their treaty pledges and 
the usual war talk filled the press. Later 
came the more sober reaction that per- 
haps the step taken by these two countries 
is the beginning of the end of the high 
tariff barriers between European coun- 
tries which have had such a retarding 
effect on economic development since the 
war. This matter of the customs union, 
which other countries fear may really be 
a political union—the dreaded “An- 
schluss”—will be on the agenda of the 
Council of the League of Nations next 
month, when its international implica- 
tions will be discussed. 


Tension in Germany 


WIFTLY the trend of events in 

Germany has changed during the 

past six months. Last fall the Fascist 
group, under the leadership of Adolph 
Hitler, were proclaimed by front page 
news stories to be the dominant group 
in Germany. Constitutional govern- 
ment was threatened and at Geneva 
there was great uneasiness as to what 
would happen in Europe if the Hitlerites 
secured control in Germany. After the 
elections Chancellor Briining arranged a 
liaison with the Socialists in order to 
hold the Reichstag together against the 
vociferous onslaught of the Hitlerites. 
Thus, by compromise, orderly parliamen- 
tary procedure was maintained and a 
budget passed. Then came the adjourn- 


ment of the Reichstag until October, 
followed by growing violence between 
the extreme parties. ‘To meet it Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg issued a decree 
whereby personal liberties are suspended. 
Freedom of the press, of speech and of 
assembly are thrown into the discard in 
the Chancellor’s campaign against the 
extreme Left and Right in Germany. 

Hitler ordered his cohorts to make no 
resistance to this order, whereupon there 
was a flare-up in the ranks of the Fas- 
cists. One Captain Stennes took the lead 
in the protest against Hitler’s leadership, 
and the query is raised as to whether 
this insubordination spells the beginning 
ot the end of Hitlerism. 


Mr. Hoover's Visit 


IS Southern trip gave MIr. 

Hoover clarifying glimpses of 

Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. He found grim conditions of 
distress in both, but far more of hope in 
Porto Rico, where the people are 
struggling valiantly against the effects 
of hurricane, drought and depression. 
In the Virgin Islands, where the chiet 
means of support, the manufacture of 
rum, was taken away by prohibition, he 
saw small hope of self-support. But the 
Virgin Islanders very naturally resent 
being called an ‘‘effective poorhouse.”’ 


Gandhi Still Leader 


~ ANDHI emerged from the All- 
India National Congress at 
Karachi again the victor in the 


struggle over the Indian constitution. 
This Congress ratified the Gandhi-Irwin 


agreement which was entered into a 
month ago. Under its terms a truce 


was arranged between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Indian Nationalists 
pending the outcome of another Round 
Table Conference to be held in London, 
which Gandhi is to attend. The 
Karachi Congress went on record in 
favor of Indian control of the army and 
finance—two matters which the Londen 
Round Table Conference was in favor 





A Porto Rican house, such as the President 
saw on his recent trip 
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of leaving in the hands of the British. 

Gandhi did not, however, win his vic- 
tory without opposition. A group of 
young extremists attacked his policy and 
charged him with betraying India by 
being willing to confer instead of de- 
mand; but in characteristic fashion, 
with patience and humility, he emerged 
victorious in favor of the course of 
pacific settlement of the issue with the 
British Government. 


In Nicaragua 


EW developments in our Latin 


American policy seem to be 
showing in Nicaragua. The 
marines, who have so long occupied 


Nicaragua, are due to leave in June, 
and neither the earthquake which laid 
waste the capital, nor the fresh outbreak 
of revolution under the famous rebel 
Sandino has shaken that plan. 

These rebel groups captured a port 
on the east coast. Several Americans 
were killed, others sought refuge on an 
American battleship. Marine aviators 
dropped bombs on the rebels. A few 
years ago one would have expected to 
see the marines reenforced. But the 
State Department made an announce- 
ment, variously interpreted, that this 
Government can not undertake protec- 
tion of Americans in the interior of the 
country, and recommended withdrawal 
to coast towns. ‘Though it is well un- 
derstood that American citizens in 
Nicaragua are not to be abandoned, this 
order is clearly in harmony with Mr. 
Hoover’s attitude. He definitely recoils 
from armed intervention in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


Our Deficit 


HE comfortable surplus of $184,- 

000,000 which the United States 

Treasury contained last July has 
melted away as a result of the shortage 
of returns on income taxes and customs 
receipts, and the large number of ap- 
propriations made during the recent ses- 
sion of the Congress. The total deficit 
is estimated as over $800,000,000. The 
next Congress will have to face this defi- 
cit—and just before a general election 
at that—and determine whether it shall 
be met by short-time certificates, in- 
creased surtaxes or higher inheritance 
taxes. These widely divergent means of 
meeting the situation have been suggest- 
ed by various members of Congress. 


in the international world. What 

is to be done when one is given 
the wrong number by the operator of 
the international switchboard? Recently 
an Italian gentleman calling a number 
in Switzerland was answered by some 
one in England. It was not a case of 
the wrong number but of the wrong 
country.—A pril 18, 1931. 


\ NEW complication is developing 
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Young enough to learn to make toys 





“TOO 
OLD”? 


By 


LORINE PRUETTE 





Paul Parker 
Up with the times in spite of years 


A Challenge to a Changing World 


YOUNG woman writes in to 
Heywood Broun’s column in 
the New York Telegram to 
say that in her office twenty- 
two is too old for the girls, 

who must be very young and dashing to 
give the proper impression to the clients. 
The New York papers headline the fact 
that Marie Dressler, at sixty, attains 
film stardom and’ popularity. These two 
cases seem to represent extremes. It 
is surely an exceptional employer who 
considers twenty-two too old, while it 
is a remarkable woman who becomes a 
star at sixty. Old age differs as our 
approach to it is physiological, psycho- 
logical or economic. 

The economic rating of a man’s age 
seems at first glance the most impor- 
tant. Within the middle ranges of in- 
come men reach at forty-three the peak 
of their earning powers. For men in 
the five thousand dollar class the peak 
is reached at about fifty. For laborers 
the high-water mark is reached much 
earlier. When a man continues to be 
employed he maintains his highest level 
sometimes for a considerable period. But 
if he should lose his job he may dis- 
cover suddenly that he is too old for 
the very work which he thought he was 
doing quite satisfactorily. After thirty, 
anyone out of work may find himself 
“too old” for what he wants to do. 

This, of course, depends on the em- 
ployer. Women have been advised to re- 
main a perpetual twenty-eight since this 
is an age apparently approved by many 
employers for the women who assume 


some responsibility. Both men and 
women crave the decorative effect of 
youth in their employees. Young men 
who have inherited important positions 
or who have risen with unusual rapidity 
by virtue of a series of lucky accidents, 
which they confuse with their own ex- 
ceptional merits, may be particularly 
ruthless in eliminating employees who 
are older than they are themselves. They 
want their own kind about them. If 
women should be a perpetual twenty- 
eight, men might strive for a perpetual 
thirty-eight. 

A great many reasons are given by 
industry for its rejection of the older 
worker. Most of them are psychologi- 
cal. We hear that the older worker is 
not so adjustable, that he does not get 
on as well, that he does not take orders 
as readily, that he will not learn new 
things, that he can not acquire new 
techniques. Group insurance is undoubt- 
edly a factor, since the older workers 
require higher rates. The older worker, 
with more responsibilities, must also re- 
ceive a higher salary; although, offset- 
ting that, allowance must be made for 
the very high and expensive rate of 
turnover among younger’ workers. 
Whether the reasons given are valid or 
not, the fact remains that in the occu- 
pational world there is a premium on 
youth. 

It is not an impractical question to 
ask where this desired youth is to come 
from. We are growing older as a people. 
Fewer babies are being born. Science is 
striving to prolong the years of a man’s 


life. Today, in America, we have a 
relatively large proportion of young 
adults. Tomorrow those adults will be 
older. Instead of many young people 
having many children, we shall have 
relatively fewer young people having 
fewer children. Between 1913 and 1928 
the birth rate was just about cut in 
half. Dr. Warren S. Thompson, direc- 
tor of the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems, has esti- 
mated that if present trends continue 
we shall see within our lifetime a vastly 
different population. Children will be 
about three-fourths as numerous as now 
and there will be nearly twice as many 
old people. 


“Smoldering Old Age” 
[of te Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 


of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Company, has worked out 
figures forecasting a time when 
less than a third of the population 
will be under twenty. In 1870 peo- 
ple who were sixty-five. or over con- 
stituted only three per cent of the popu- 
lation; in 1920 they were almost five 
per cent of the total; the future indi- 
cates that a tenth of the population will 
be in the last age grouping. Perhaps 
then we shall talk less about the prob- 
lems of flaming youth and more about 
the problems of smoldering old age. 

It is hard to visualize the world 
where there will be so much more old- 
ness. Its appearance will perhaps not 
be so fresh and bright. We may have 
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to spend less on schools for the young 
ard more on homes for the aged. On the 
other hand, we may value children 
more, may strive more determinedly to 
protect child life. More than ever we 
will continue our modern tendency to 
prolong adolescence. Child labor may 
actually disappear, because industry will 
not be able or willing to pay the high 
prices youth will command. With more 
really old people in the world, thirty- 
five or forty may seem younger than 
it does today. A continuing adult edu- 
cation may become more important than 
colleges seem today, and we shall have 
to learn how to make more effective use 
of the abilities of the older worker. 


Old Dogs, New Tricks 
D R. THOMPSON has said that 


“the re-education of older peo- 

ple so that they can carry on 
in their present jobs or in the new types 
of jobs that are being created, is already 
becoming a serious matter and when we 
have about doubled our present number 
of older people it will become one of 
the most serious problems of our civiliza- 
tion. . It may well happen that 
the more socially minded employers will 
undertake to give their older employees 
a training in new methods and processes 
so that they can continue with the firm 
even though the nature of the work they 
must do has’ been _ considerably 
changed.” 

Thus, what at first appears an eco- 
nomic problem is_ re- 
vealed as very largely a 
psychological one. We 
do not snow:that older 
workers are less able to 
learn new techniques; 
we merely assume that 
this is true. It is highly 
probable that old dogs 
can learn new tricks— 
if they want to. Psycho- 
analysis has opened up 
fascinating vistas on re- 
making the personality. 
Standards of proper con- 
duct for the old in rec- 
reational activities have 
vastly changed in recent 
years; they may also 
change, perhaps, in eco- 
nomic activities. 

It may be that it is | 
fear that is making the 
older worker “too old.” 
Employers have many 
stories to tell about the 
difficulty of inducing 
older workers to assume greater re- 
sponsibility. Not every worker wants 
to be a minor boss. A person of twenty 
will essay a new task and count it no 
great loss if he fails; one of forty is not 
merely afraid that he cannot do the new 
job, but even more afraid of what pecple 
will say when it is known that a man of 


forty could not do it. And if you dare 
not take the risk of failure great ave- 
nues of learning are automatically closed 
to you. 

One middle-aged man declined a pro- 
motion that would have required per- 
haps a week’s study to familiarize him 
with the new details. He had the mental 
ability to learn them, but he was afraid 
to face the possibility of failure. He 
was so afraid that he threatened to re- 
sign his job if the new position was 
forced upon him. He was one of the 
early senescents; he rejoiced in the first 
signs of age, accentuated them, gladly 
took on the manners of a man much old- 
er than himself. Always inadequate be- 
fore the larger responsibilities of life, he 
saw old age as a kindly haven, a place 
wherein he could not fail because so 
little was expected of him. 

Many things are forgiven youth that 
are not forgiven the older worker. <A 
mistake of judgment may be passed over 
lightly in the young, while the same 
mistake may convince us that old So- 
and-So has outlived his usefulness. There 
is a prejudice against the older worker: 
People are likely to see his worst side 
and to react only to that. If he is as 
bad as a younger worker, he will prob- 
ably be seen as worse. Alas, he can not 
base his claim on being as good; like 
any other under-privileged group, he 
has to concern himself with being better. 

To be sure, it is the less adjusted 
workers, we find, who are apt to en- 
counter greater and greater difficulties as 





the years pile up on them. Men and wom- 
en may come to positions of considerable 
responsibility without eliminating many 
undesirable traits. They may have 
always been fault-finding, ungenerous, 
sensitive to criticism, unwilling to learn 
by their mistakes, but while they were 
young they “got by.” Then suddenly— 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 


“How old” isn’t so important when old age is spent peacefully at home. 
Reproduction of a parlor of the old Hart House, in Ipswich, Mass. 
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and to them it must seem most unjustly 
—their fellow-workers find them intol- 
erable. They had been intolerable all the 
time, but now they rise to swell the 
chorus about the injustices to which the 
older worker is subjected. They have 
wasted their years in getting by with 
this heavy load of undesirable traits, 
instead of investing the years in getting 
rid of at least part of them. 


Don’t Over-Coddle 


T any period of life it takes cour- 
age to live, to face reality, to ad- 
just to the varied demands of the 

world; but courage is particularly pre- 
cious just when the physical drive and 
vigor are growing less. Often people are 
as courageous as their group expects them 
to be. There are old men and women 
who rise from sick beds as promptly as 
the young, who attack new necessities 
with unabated determination, but these 
seem more the exception than the rule. 
We have learned that it is bad to coddle 
the young; now we must learn that it 
is equally bad to shelter the old. If 
we are going to have more desirable 
old people we shall have to expect more 
of them. The tenets now applied to 
children may largely be applied to the 
old. More security and less offensive 
pampering, encouragement and less pun- 
ishment, these are making over child- 
hood ; they may serve also to eliminate 
that so-called second childhood. 

Often very slight assistance will re- 
store the courage that 
seems to be sadly dam- 
aged in the older worker. 
A woman with deep 
lines marked in her face 
came to a_ psychologist 
to say that she thought 
she was going crazy. Her 
tone was awestruck 
when she told how she 
had actually thought of 
jumping in the river. If 
anybody asked about her 
age or her experience she 
would scream. She had 
one trade for which 
there was a steady de- 
mand, but her cultural 
background was so su- 
perior to her trade that 
employers reasonably 
hesitated to accept her at 
that level. When this 
woman was assured that 
the phantasy of suicide 
occurs to large num- 
bers of the supposedly 
normal she was persuaded to take some 
tests which showed her memory was very 
good, where she had thought it very bad. 

Slowly she revealed her story, a genu- 
inely discouraging story complicated by 
the fact that she was heavily in debt, 
that her family was stupidly expressing 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The new women’s detention prison behind which rises the picturesque tower of the Women’s Court. 


RACKETEERING IN VICE 


Scandals in vice repression in New York have started a civic 
housecleaning that offers pointers to other cities 


EOPLE may be vaguely aware 

of corruption and inefficiency in 

the administration of civic af- 

fairs, but they would rather not 

become excited about it, if you 
don’t mind. But let some particularly 
dramatic miscarriage of justice occur, 
something peculiarly shocking and out- 
rageous — preferably something that 
might befall anybody—then, and appar- 
ently only then, can the public be jolted 
out of its cynical calm. 

That dramatic thing has occurred in 
New York. It has been proved that 
innocent women have been framed and 
arrested by the police on charges of pros- 
titution. Recent investigations in New 
York City’s magistrates’ courts have un- 
folded startling stories of police, stool 
pigeons, professional bondsmen and 
shyster lawyers all preying upon women 
in the vilest sort of conspiracy, with 


By CONSTANCE MARSHALL 


magistrates of justice by their stupidity, 
carelessness and callousness abetting the 
practice. Then as a climax to the array 
of ugly evidence Vivian Gordon, a 
woman of the “underworld’—after of- 
fering to tell her story of the framing 
of women—was brutally murdered. The 
result of all this is that New York is 
scandalized at last, indignant and 
aroused to action. And even as this is 
written, the police department itself, re- 
sponding, has taken a long step toward 
reform. 

True, the city is crying “reform” not 
alone of its vice situation but of the 
corruption and inefficiency that have 
corroded numberless city departments. 
But so far the vice investigation has held 
the center of the stage. And since a vice 
“clean-up” is a perennial insistent need 
in most large cities, the story of New 
York—-unfinished though it still is— 


may add a chapter of experience to law 
enforcement campaigns elsewhere. 

First let us look back at one or two 
of the cases which as reported in the 
papers shocked New York out of its 
apathy: 

Mrs. Ricchebuono lives with her hus- 
band in a dark, noisy apartment on 
Third Avenue. Last summer her hus- 
band used to go out soliciting insur- 
ance in the evening and she would wave 
good-bye to him from the window. One 
very hot evening she left the apartment 
door open after he had gone, hoping 
for a breeze. Suddenly a man walked 
in. “You know what I want. You 
waved at me,” he told her. She started 
to scream and neighbors, hearing the up- 
roar, rushed in. In spite of their pro- 
tests that she was a good woman the 
man (a member of the vice squad) had 
her locked up on a charge of prostitution. 
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She remained in jail two days and nights 
while her husband frantically tried to 
raise the necessary bond of five hundred 
dollars. On the third day she appeared 
in court and, although a probation of- 
ficer had investigated and found no evi- 
dence of vice, and. character witnesses 
testified in her behalf, she was convicted 
on the policeman’s testimony. 

Convicted (it was said) because her 
husband was not wise enough to employ 
the right lawyer or bondsman to “fix” 
the case. 

Again: A young business woman was 
going out to dinner with her former 
husband. While she waited in her apart- 
ment with another man friend, a police- 
man burst in, charged her with prostitu- 
tion and arrested her. She was thrown 
into jail, kept over Christmas, taken to 
court, returned to jail though ill, finally 
convicted on the policeman’s testimony 
and sentenced to six months’ probation. 

If these outrages could befall these 
women, they could happen to any wom- 
an, the public realized—and called for 
an accounting. The investigation, be- 
gun last November, still goes on, and 
it is impossible to draw conclusions 
because the evidence is not all in. 
Some members of the vice squad were 
dropped with a thud, and finally New 
York's police commissioner, adopting 
new rules of procedure, changed the en- 
tire personnel. We do not yet know 
whether many or only a few of the 
original vice squad are implicated, how 
many women have suffered, just what 
prompted the magistrates to make the 
unjust decisions they did, or exactly how 
negligent, or worse, the prosecutor’s of- 
fice has been. 


EANWHILE, we are becoming 
M more intelligent about the way 

the city works to safeguard 
morals. Our new vocabulary includes 
the words — stool pigeon, vice squad, 
shyster lawyer, court fixer. We have 
learned that this crew can ally them- 
selves in a tight circle and close in on 
an innocent woman rendering her de- 
fenseless—or, if sufficiently profitable, 
can arrange to have her, or perhaps a 
guilty woman, freed—or hound a woman 
of ill repute so that she can never change 
her ways, even if she tries to go 
“straight.” 

A member of the vice squad, we have 
come to understand, is a plain clothes 
officer, one of whose duties is to discover 
prostitutes and arrest them. If he is 
himself accosted by a woman or if he 
observes a woman approach several men 
whom she obviously does not know, he 
may assume in either case that the wom- 
an is a prostitute and arrest her. It 
is not his business, however, to speak to 
a woman himself for the purpose of 
tempting her or testing her virtue. 

The vice squad, also—and this is the 
more important and difficult work—are 
expected to ferret out apartments and 


other establishments where disorderly 
houses are kept. Principally they rely 
upon telephone calls and letters of com- 
plaint from suspicious neighbors, from 
organizations or irate wives. But until 
the change of rules was decreed in 
April, in order to get evidence they made 
use of a helper, known as the “stool 
pigeon” or agent provocateur. 


HE stool pigeon gained access 
to the apartment of a woman whose 
morals were suspected, placed her 
in a compromising situation and then 
waited for the police to burst in and 
arrest her on the strength of this evi- 
dence. The policeman hauled the 
woman off to the nearest precinct station 
and the stool pigeon retired, his work 
done. 
Trials take place at the Women’s 
Court of Manhattan. If the woman 
who comes before the magistrate is a 





Coming 


On the Radio 





Have you listened to the Jour- 
NAL’S radio programs? If so, 
how do you like them?—please 
let us know. If you haven't, be 
sure and tune in next Tuesday. 


Station—W EAF 
Time—Tuesdays, at 2 P.M. 


Subject — World News 
About Women 


By courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company 


May 5 
Miss JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


National Director of the Girl Scouts; 
a vice-president of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War. 


May 12 


Mrs. F. Louris SLADE 


Vice-chairman, New York State League 
of Women Voters; a member of the 
Planning Committee of President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on 


Child Health and Protection. 


May 19 
Mrs. Henry Morcentuau, Jr. 


Former chairman and organizer of 
young people’s clubs for the women’s 
activities committee, Democratic State 
Committee. 


May 26 
Miss Mitprep ADAMS 


Well-known journalist and popular 
JOURNAL contributor. 
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first offender her case is investigated by 
the probation department, which reports 
back to the magistrate before he sen- 
tences her. After conviction he also sees 
a certificate from the health department 
showing whether or not she has a vene- 
real disease and, if so, whether it is at 
an infectious stage. So guided, under 
the law he can either put her on pro- 
bation, commit her to a reformatory, 
give her a definite sentence of from one 
day to six months at the workhouse, 01 
he can send her to the workhouse for an 
indeterminate sentence of two years if 
she is an habitual offender. Or, under 
modifying circumstances, he may give 
her a suspended sentence. 

Under this system New York has 
gained the reputation of being the clean- 
est city in the United States. There 
has practically been no street walking 
in New York for the past twenty years, 
no red light districts and no open houses 
of prostitution. Prostitution has indeed 
existed, but it has become almost entirely 
clandestine. 

The machinery for vice repression has 
been in some ways well constructed. 
But through its obvious defects cor- 
ruption has arisen in the very corps dele- 
gated to keep the city clean. It is not 
astonishing that this has come to pass. 
For a man to spend his days spying on 
women is hardly elevating. Further- 
more, a record of each man’s arrests and 
convictions is the principal check on his 
vigilance. In order to show that he has 
made good on the job, he feels that he 
must have a good record of arrests. 
And so incentive is supplied ready made. 
With that ‘as a spur, and nobody to 
watch him on duty, it is easy for an 
officer to fall into the habit of “solicit- 
ing” women himself. Then, if he can’t 
find enough women of easy virtue to 
make a good showing, it is only a step 
further to frame innocent women. <A 
step still further to let them off on pay- 
ment of bribes. 


JE do not know how many 
women maintaining disorderly 
houses have persuaded the police 

to leave them in peace in exchange 
for money. When scruples against 
such extortion are once removed, there 
is hardly a limit to the opportunity 
for blackmailing both the innocent 
and the guilty. A lawyer may be 
found who will accept cases in which 
the evidence against a woman has been 
faked. A bonding company will go her 
bond. The deputy prosecuting attorney, 
although perhaps aware of the fake na- 
ture of the ‘evidence, may nevertheless 
proceed with his prosecution; even the 
judgment of the magistrate may be 
prejudiced ; and all may conceivably reap 
a per cent of the fees which the woman 
must pay. Certainly an innocent wom- 
an will pay all she has to keep her name 
clean, and a professional prostitute will 
(Continued on page 32) 
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A scene from “The Treasure Hunters,” one of the many plays given by racial groups in “The Theatre of the Nations” 


Cleveland’s Adventure in Friendship 


Press and City Join in Making the Community Spirit Glow 


66 HAT a small place the 
world is!” We _ have 
often heard that. And it 
is growing smaller. That 
is a matter of observa- 

tion. Some day perhaps it will be a 

village—in spirit and friendliness like 

the village through which I am strolling 
in memory. 

In that village, which was erected in 
the great Public Hall of Cleveland, 
thirty-two nationalities gathered—tem- 
porarily. They were not all the na- 
tionalities to be found in the world, but 
they were all—and it must be admitted 
they were a great many—to be found 
in Cleveland. In Cleveland’s Little 
Italy, Little Bohemia, Little Syria, and 
so on, they had cherished their age-old 
traditions, each as “‘foreign’’ to the other 
as all were to the average American. 
But once beneath the roof of the Public 


By ARTHUR A. YOUNG 


Hall, they expressed only the qualities 
that made them sufficiently different to 
be interesting, and at the same time the 
friendly human qualities that made 
them similar. 

Each nationality had its own char- 
acteristic cottage, castle or workshop on 
this crossroads of the nations, and on its 
walls and tables, visible through open 
door and windows, it had placed the 
treasures of the past—priceless laces and 
fabrics, household utensils of almost 
legendary times, embroideries, carvings 
in wood, ivory or brass. 

I examined a Filipino bolo knife in 
one house, admired the inlaid pearl fur- 
niture of the Syrians in another, and, 
across another threshold, Swiss cheeses 
as large as cartwheels. Lithuania’s gold 
is amber, and in the Lithuanian house 
were exquisite pieces of Lithuania’s 
treasure. I looked ahead, and there 


was an Irish cottage. Delicate embroi- 
dered bed linen, downy woolen shawls, 
children’s clothes of fine linen, books in 
Gaelic. For two hours I roamed 
the world, talking with Norwegians, 
Chinese, Hindus, Rumanians, Spaniards. 

Officially this world, reduced to a vil- 
lage in which political boundary lines be- 
came backyard fences, was known as the 
All Nations Exposition. Sponsored by 
the City of Cleveland and a local paper, 
it was managed by an “All Nations 
Council,” a central organization with 
representatives selected by each national- 
ity group, and with the city’s enthusias- 
tic recreation commissioner as chairman. 

This picture of the world in little has 
remained in the memory of the thousands 
who saw this Old World Village, and 
has stirred a new ambition in the great 
area of the park lands of Cleveland. It 
is now planned that exact replicas of 
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Old World homes be erected by the All 
Nations Council and its memter groups. 
Surrounding each of these homes, there 
are to be constructed landscaping and 
scenic effects that will vividly reproduce 
their natural surroundings. The furni- 
ture and interior decorations of these 
homes are to be consistent with the Old 
World traditions. Each home will be 
both a sort of museum and a social cen- 
ter for each particular group. 


“ OREIGN” settlements are fa- 
FF nits segments of every big city, 
but their inhabitants as a rule 
pass their days within the limited radius 
of their city blocks. This group life 
has, in the past, been looked on as a 
barrier to the assimilation of the immi- 
grant into the life of the New World. 
But little by little America is coming to 
the realization that this group life is 
not a barrier, that it is the root of the 
immigrant’s growth in his new sur- 
roundings, and so should be guarded 
and encouraged. And encouragement of 
the self-directed activities of these for- 
eign-born groups serves two great ends. 
It helps build a cooperative spirit of 
understanding among them toward the 
city and civic interests, and it adds im- 
measurably to the richness of the city’s 
life. 

In this movement to welcome the 
foreign-born, to show what each nation- 
ality owes to the other, and especially 
what citizens of American stock owe to 
all, in art and culture, Cleveland has 
taken the lead. 

The All Nations Exposition was a 


A Slovenian girl in native costume for one of the 
events through which race friendliness is fostered 





connecting link in 
a movement that 
was initiated four 
years ago in the of- 
fice of the Cleve- 
land Press. The 
promotion editor 
of the paper won- 
dered why the 
drama and the 
song of the city’s 
large cosmopolitan 
population were 
not better appre- 
ciated. He toyed 
with the idea a 
long time, talked 
it over with John 


Gourley, City 
Recreation Co m- 
missioner — and 


the idea bore fruit. 

“The Dance of 
the Nations,” spon- 
sored by the city 
and the news- 
paper, was the 
first of the series 
of large scale ac- 
tivities among the 
foreign-born, and 
it packed the Pub- 
lic Hall with 
Clevelanders who 
came to see the 
folk dances and to hear the songs of 
Europe. Thousands were turned away 
for lack of room, so that the event was 
repeated a year later at Brookside Park. 
Then in March, 1929, followed the All 
Nations Exposition, the 
greatest single event so far 
in the history of Cleve- 
land’s effort to utilize the 
variety and wealth of cul- 
tural heritages in its pop- 
ulation. When the All 
Nations Exposition ended, 
the All Nations Council, 
however, did not disband. 
It continued to keep the 
fire of community spirit 
that it had kindled a warm 
and friendly glow. 


of the nations. 


HE next fall the 

Council managed the 

Yumbola Costume 
Ball, where four thousand 
people thronged the floor 
and besides enjoying them- 
selves, witnessed folk 
dances by Czechs, Ukrai- 
nians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Croats, Italians, Tyroleans, 
Slovenians, Syrians, Serb- 
ians and Irish. Next came 
the All Nations Olympics, 
a spectacular program of 
athletic events, traditional 
of the Old World. Both 
events were 
auspices of Cleveland news- 
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Costumes of thirty-two nations were seen at Cleveland’s crossroads 


These Mexicans make the most of their resources 


papers—the first of the Press, the second 
of the News—and of the city itself. 

The latest and most ambitious enter- 
prise is a Theatre of the Nations, spon- 
sored by yet another newspaper, the 
Plain Dealer, in which for the first time 
community dramatics by different na- 
tionalities have been encouraged and 
developed on a broad scale. Over twenty 
racial units presented plays or operas, 
one each Sunday night, in the Little 
Theatre of Public Hall, in their own 
native tongues. 

So successful was the first season that 
last November the Plain Dealer inaugu- 
rated a second season. 

These theatricals are staged often- 
times under handicaps that would dis- 
courage the most dauntless, yet they are 
remarkably colorful in native costumes, 
decidedly entertaining, and many rich in 
real dramatic talent. Again, while a 
newspaper defrays the cost of operation, 
all box office receipts go to the national 
group arranging each performance. 

Newspapers are frequently criticized 
as the main source of racial prejudice. 
Yet here is a civic effort, supported by 
clubs and organizations, and helped for- 
ward by the city’s experienced hand, that 
had its inception in a newspaper office, 
and has been brought to fruition by the 
united cooperation of the press. Cleve- 
land’s experiment in “plays” is a unique 
adventure among the foreign settlers of 
a large, cosmopolitan city that promises 
to make kindly neighbors out of the 
stranger within its gates. 




































































Editorially Speaking | 


Repeal Is Not the Answer 


ORMAL action of the Women’s Organization 

for National Prohibition Reform asking for re- 

peal of the prohibition amendment is welcome 
as placing the association squarely as anti-prohibition, 
and in favor of a return to the wet status of pre- 
prohibition days. Mrs. Charles H. Sabin announces 
frankly that she is opposed to the Anderson plan, the 
Raskob plan, or to any solution of the prohibition 
problem involving the Federal Government; that 
“liquor control is a matter for each state to determine 
for itself.” 

It is not necessary to read the Wickersham report 
to know there are many drys, men as well as women, 
who are not satisfied with the present state of 
prohibition. They would welcome a reform that would 
bring about greater temperance; but the simple repeal 
of the prohibition amendment, putting the country back 
where it was before the war, would not meet their 
approval. For they do not believe that is the way to 
temperance. The title ““Women’s Organization for 
Prohibition Reform”’ is misleading. It should be “Pro- 
hibition Repeal.” 

Mrs. Sabin objects to the statement of the dry lead- 
ers that they are speaking for the great organizations 
of women. She says that it is “ludicrous” for a few 
women to speak for thousands of others, and that she 
knows two members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs who are opposed to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

For some time past women’s organizations have been 
tightening their methods of procedure in taking a stand 
on a controversial problem. Mrs. Sippel, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in a recent 
article in the Woman's Journal, outlined the procedure 
of this organization by which official delegates to its 
biennial convention are empowered to act for the mem- 
bership at large. This does not mean that there is a 
unanimous opinion on any resolution, but it does mean 
that its president is as qualified to say that the Federa- 
tion is for prohibition as either political party is to 
point to a plank in its platform as the official stand of 
the party. A resolution supporting the Eighteenth 
Amendment has been passed at every convention of the 
General Federation since 1919. At the convention in 
Denver last June, attended by more than a thousand 
delegates, there were only eleven votes opposed to the 
prohibition endorsement. 

While Mrs. Sabin’s organization has among its mem- 
bers many smart women of the larger cities, it is un- 
questionably true that spokeswomen for the dry forces 
have huge numbers of women behind them, the rank 
and file of women of the small town and country dis- 
tricts. It is this enormous vote back home of which 
congressmen are conscious when they vote dry. 

Moreover, this vote is “sot” and it is certain that 
for a long time to come it will be a bulwark against 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Something New for Nicaragua 


HE new Hoover policy toward Nicaragua is 

heartily welcomed by those of us who believe 

that foreign armed intervention in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, for the protection of American life and 
property, starts a vicious circle. Outbreaks. Inter- 
vention. Bloodshed. More outbreaks, more interven- 
tion, more bloodshed. 

To be sure, this new policy is merely a logical next 
step. Months ago the withdrawal of the marines was 
announced to end in June. Many marines had already 
been withdrawn. So when a new Sandino rebellion 
broke, it was fair enough that the State Department, 
while maintaining protection at coast points, should 
rule that protection could not be extended to the 
interior; that the Nicaraguans must there be respon- 
sible. This means hardship for individuals. Not as 
much, in the long run, as if troops were sent to the 
interior in adequate numbers to protect the three hun- 
dred Americans and their investments. 

In 1857 we bombarded a Nicaraguan town because 
an American had been cut in the face. Since then 
we have had the dismal chapters of marine interven- 
tion, and in 1927, when justifying it, President 
Coolidge said: ““The person and property of a citizen 
are a part of the general domain of the nation even 
when abroad.” Now we recommend that Americans 
who do not feel secure under the protection afforded 
by the Nicaraguan Government shall come out of 
danger—“withdraw from the country, or at least to 
the coast towns, where they can be protected or evac- 
uated in case of necessity.” 

The policy is not wholly new. We have applied it 
elsewhere, but not before in Nicaragua. It sounds 
sane and sensible. It would appear reasonable that 
when people adventure in an undeveloped country they 
should accept the government and the protection of 
the country, rather than demand protection at any cost 
from home. Certainly this policy, to which Mr. 
Hoover has been steadily heading, will go far to bring 
peaceful relations with our Southern neighbors. 


* * * 


Good Will by Telephone 
O F the making of “days” there is no end. But 


the pointless ones cease and those that serve a 

good purpose acquire a permanent place in the 
schedule. Such, for instance, as May Day, observed 
as Child Health Day. And we venture to predict a 
solid future for the new observance of Mothers’ Day. 
On May 15 a new “day” makes its début. Girls 
and boys throughout the world will ‘meet’ by tele- 
phone to mark international Good-Will Day, accord- 
ing to plans of the World Federation of Education 
Associations cooperating with the National Council for 
Prevention of War. Beginning at eight A. M. on the 
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Pacific Coast a student will be selected to telephone 
a good-will message from the Governor’s Mansion or 
the State Capitol to a student in a neighboring state 
and so on, until the call reaches Washington. At the 
same time calls will be coming into Washington from 
the capital cities of South and Central American coun- 
tries and Canada. Meanwhile calls from Europe, 
from Africa and Australia will center in London. 

The program will reach its climax when at 4 P. M. 
Washington time (9 P. M. London time) a student 
from London and one from Washington exchange 
greetings—words of friendship gathered up from the 
young people of half the world and sent to those of 
the other half. It is believed that hearing each other’s 
voices across thousands of miles will give young folks 
a new conception of the modern linking of world 
interests; of the oneness of the world. 


* = * 


The High Cost of Reckless Driving 
M OTOR cars are still the most dangerous fea- 


ture of our civilization. That is, motor cars 

and their drivers. According to a report by 
the New Jersey State Trafic Commission, motor 
vehicle deaths in this country during the past eighteen 
months exceeded the American casualty list during 
the eighteen months this country was engaged in the 
World War. The automobile toll was 50,900, com- 
pared with 50,510 war deaths. Responsibility rests 
on every incompetent or reckless driver, and on some 
reckless pedestrians. It is a comfort to recall that 
women, in spite of the popular jeer, are considered 
safer drivers than men. 


* k * 


Exit the “Stool Pigeon” 
O NE instance of the power of public indignation 


is the response to the outcry over the revelations 

made by the vice probe in New York City. 
Elsewhere in this number there is a clarifying article 
about this whole appalling situation. As this article 
was about to go to press the police took drastic action, 
and because it could be mentioned in the article only 
briefly, we give it this further emphasis. 

Two things were done: the entire vice squad, three 
hundred plain clothesmen, were put back into the uni- 
formed force, and an entirely new vice squad was 
appointed. Not, of course, because every man of the 
three hundred was guilty of “framing” women, but 
because new men would do better than the old ones 
under new rules. And the change in the rules is 
sweeping. For hereafter no “stool pigeon” may be 
employed to put a woman in a compromising situation 
and then disappear as the ‘unknown man.” The police- 
man must personally obtain evidence himself by direct 
means. And that is a long step forward; for this use 
of a man paid to entrap women was in the very nature 
of the case a’source of corruption. Further, no raid 
can take place until a preliminary investigation has been 
made through “discreet inquiry” in the neighborhood 
where a violation has been reported. That measure of 
justice, it seems, might have been taken for granted, 
but since it wasn’t, thank heaven for the reform. 


Let us not make the mistake of thinking the battle 
is won through these changes in a system that has per- 
mitted a vicious preying on women, innocent and guilty 
alike. Much remains to be done. But at least a start 
has been made, and the community is awake. 


If We All Paid for Congress! 
A PPROPRIATIONS from the Federal Govern- 


ment are very popular. Every town to which 

Congress gives a large sum for a public build- 
ing, or for dredging a channel in a harbor or creek, 
congratulates itself. Every congressman who has suc- 
ceeded in getting a big slice of Federal money for his 
district is sure of increasing his popularity. To get 
this appropriation for his district he has had to trade 
his vote to give every other congressman a fine slice for 
his district, and the sum total is far above what is 
necessary or even reasonable. 

But the average voter thinks of such an appropria- 
tion as a gift. ‘The huge expenditures for soldiers’ 
bonus and for allowances on adjusted compensation 
certificates were popular without regard for where the 
money was to come from. Most of us pay the money 
indirectly in some part of our high cost of living and 
we do not realize that in urging appropriations by 
Congress we are simply taking out of one pocket what 
we are obliged to put into the other. 

Few of our congressmen are willing to face the 
facts. This year and probably next may see a billion 
dollar deficit. Congress is afraid to increase taxes to 
meet this deficit because of the coming presidential 
election. Some urge an increase in taxes on corpora- 
tions and on the higher income groups. More favor 
borrowing and increasing the public debt. Since in 
either case we shall have to pay the bill, would it not 
be wiser to pay it direct and know just how much the 
government is costing us? 

We believe that every citizen of the United States 
should pay a direct income tax varying with the amount 
spent by our Government. A five billion dollar Con- 
gress means roughly $40 for every man, woman and 
child of our 125,000,000 people. 

This is a huge sum even in days of prosperity, but 
the public urges these enormous appropriations irre- 
sponsibly and while the minority who pay income taxes 
may groan, the rest of the country doesn’t feel itself 
particularly concerned. It is only when every one of 
us is made to pay the bill directly that we will feel 
the responsibility for urging appropriations on Con- 
gress. Let every one be obliged to contribute some sum 
to the Federal Government and interest in it will be 
greatly increased. 

* Ok Ok 


T will be interesting to see what happens about 

sun tan. We were told by health authorities that 

exposure of the skin to the sun marked a long 
step in advance toward positive health. Now we hear 
that style leaders say pink and white skins, such as 
grandmother used to wear and insist on our wearing, 
are de rigueur. What will happen? Will we go back 
to sunshades? Or even sunbonnets? Or will good 
sense strike a golden mean between two extremes? 
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Introducing the Tariff 


T the croquet match attended by the storied Alice, 
she found it helpful to remember at all times that 
the croquet balls were live hedgehogs and the mal- 

lets live flamingoes. So we adventurers through 

a Tariff-Wonderland had better keep quite firmly 
in mind the idea that the tariff is a living institution which 
has been handed on to us, idiosyncrasies and all, from a 
living past, and that it is administered by very human beings, 
who are not always sure of what they want or if they are 
getting it. 

Part of ‘Alice’s difficulties in Wonderland happened be- 
cause she never knew into what strange, uncharted scene she 
might wander next. We voyagers into the Tariff-Wonder- 
land are better equipped. The National League of Women 
Voters has just published an admirable little book by Idella 
Gwatkin Swisher, called 4n Introduction to a Study of the 
Tariff, which is a sort of combined road-map and guide 
through the mazes of tariff literature. Into six chapters are 
compressed sufficient accurate, varied and usable material to 
enable one to make up her own mind about the tariff. 

The Tariff is made by three agencies: Congress, which 
decides upon a tariff policy and sees that revision of the 
tariff is in harmony with that policy; the Tariff Commission, 
which aids Congress by making available to it possible in- 
formation relating to the subject; and the President, who 
has a general power of veto over tariff bills, as over all other 
legislation. He is also charged with administration of 
special clauses of the tariff act. 

Unlike other legislation, the tariff bill has its inception in 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Since the ntajority of members on this commit- 
tee traditionally belong to the political party in power, the 
bill that emerges is distinctly a party measure, the minority 
party having only nominally shared in drafting it. 

Throughout the remainder of its legislative journey, the 
tariff bill is blown upon by the same prevailing party winds. 
When it reaches the Senate, it may enter a storm zone; for 
here party affiliations are complicated by sectional and fac- 
tional economic differences which are likely to stand out 
sharply. Here log-rolling plays a conspicuous part. 

At last the tariff bill goes to the President for his sig- 
nature—which on only one occasion in the history of our 
country has been refused; the President, too, is a member of 
a political party. 

Thus an important thing we must remember about the 
tariff is that it is a party measure, and revision is under- 
taken only when there is a majority of the party in power 
in the two political branches of the Government. Hence, 
all our thinking about the tariff—whether we are merely 
trying to understand it or to reform it—in order to be 
really effective, must start from this base. 

Another important fact to remember about the tariff is 
that although the consumer pays the cost of the tariff, what- 
ever that is, the viewpoint of the consumer is rarely con- 


sidered in tariff deliberations. Very few consumers take the 
time and money to go to Washington and attend tariff 
hearings where they would have an opportunity of making 
their voices heard. On the other hand, industry and agri- 
culture are well represented by interested parties, who 
present their cases either for or against the revision of partic- 
ular schedules. In 1929 the testimony taken at the House 
hearings alone filled eighteen volumes. One ought, therefore, 


not to be surprised nor indignant when the small wee voice 


of the consumer is lost sight of in this great mass of testimony 
Leona B. GRAHAM. 


The Worth of the Rules 


TATED not only with legal acumen but with social 
interpretation.” Thus Jane Addams _appraises 
Marriage and the Civic Rights of Women, by 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge (University of Chicago Press. 
1931.) The setting for the discussion is the fact that once 
upon a time a wife took her husband’s citizenship and that 
now, under the Cable Acts, her nationality is considered 
independently. “In the reordering of so intricate a matter,’ 
writes Ruth Bryan Owen in the foreword, “‘it is necessary 
to make a careful analysis of the effect of the law on all 
groups of women.” 

The principles of domicil and citizenship are considered 
in part one. In discussing the right to determine where the 
family should live, Miss Breckinridge points out that a 
married woman does not now have the power to establish 
her own separate domicil ‘‘for any purpose that seems reason- 
able and suitable to her and to her husband, when there is 
no question of discord, but when for various reasons it may 
seem well for the two to live for considerable periods of 
time in different localities.’ Actual cases point this sig- 
nificant question and others. 

“The Cable Act and the foreign-born women of Chicago” 
comprise the second part of the book. Three groups are 
considered: those who have succeeded in becoming citizens, 
those who have tried and failed, those who have never tried. 

The reasons why back of these successes and failures are 
revealed in the family life of Mrs. Flick, a Serbian, who was 
denied her papers on invalid declaration after seven years of 
trying to get them; in the acute distress of Mrs. Dexter 
when the Juvenile Court told her that since she was not a 
citizen she could not have a mother’s pension; in the per- 
sistence of Mrs. Blum who, losing her American citizenship 
by marriage, urged Mr. Blum to take out his papers. 

Summarizing the cases, many of them given in engrossing 
detail, Miss Breckinridge says, “Practically every wife who 
remains alien does so because she either cannot or thinks that 
she cannot successfully meet the tests applied by the natural- 
ization officials. This inability, whether actual or fancied, may 
accompany the performance of dignified, competent, affec- 
tionate, domestic, neighborhood, and civic duties that are of 
very great importance to the America of the next half century.”’ 


Juyta M. H. Carson. 
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The Gordian Knot of City Government 
EW YORK CITY with a million children attending 


the public schools, rapid transit trackage sufficient to 

reach to Chicago, a veritable army of employes, and 
a yearly budget fast approaching a billion dollars, must con- 
duct its vast affairs under an antiquated and cumbersome 
Charter, hampered by the existence within its borders of five 
separate boroughs superimposed upon as many counties. It is 
slight wonder that the City Fathers are often lost in the laby- 
rinth. What then of Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen whose 
apathy is blamed for many evils of government ? 

As mothers and teachers for centuries before they were 
voters, the League of Women Voters knew intuitively that 
the human family could 
not be interested con- 
tinuously in something 
which it did not under- 
stand. In order that 
city government might 
first be studied and then 
taught, the New York 
City League created a 
Municipal Affairs Com- 
mittee, whose secretary 
attended all meetings of 
the Board of Estimate 
and the Board of Alder- 
men and reported back 
to the Committee. Thus 
City Hall in action was 
the first basis of this 
study from which a 


somewhat haphazard se- 


lection of matters for Be yy 
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League action was made. 

As the background 
and. interest of the Com- 
mittee grew, complica- 
tions set in. Water 
shortage, unemployment, 
trafic hazards, graft 
charges, mosquito exter- 
mination, the five-cent 
fare, covered garbage 
trucks, sewage disposal 
plants and _ psychiatric 
clinics spun around be- 
fore an ambitious city 
committee in a tempting 
kaleidoscope leaving 
them mentally dizzy. 
Fortunately someone 
came to the rescue who 
remembered having 
heard somewhere that 
“Rome was not built in 
a day,’ and suggested 
that the City League 
would do well to follow 
the method of the Na- 
tional and State Leagues 
by adopting a program if it were to make its mark and save 
its sanity. Accordingly the Committee has operated for the 
past two years under a program which has helped materially 
to clear the atmosphere and steer a straight course. Difficulties 
are necessarily encountered in planning such a_ program. 
Everything that affects the city seems too important to some- 
one to be left out and it is hard to convince League members 





The Bronze Memorial Tablet Unveiled at 
League Headquarters, April 15 
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that there will be another year, and yet another. Moreover 
it is hard to strike a balance between topics dealing with eff- 
ciency in government and public welfare in government. Such 
things as an improved fiscal system are not so apt to thrill 
people when there are intriguing subjects for study such as the 
Crime Prevention Bureau and the House of Detention for 
Women. That very situation, however, creates an educational 
opportunity for the Committee, to make plain the connection 
between business-like expenditure of the tax dollar and these 
obviously important services; the tact that economy in govern- 
ment can effect a higher standard ot municipal service without 
increased expenditure. 

The steady week-in and week-out job of this particular 
Committee is continuing political education first for them- 
selves, and then for the information of the public in general. 
One_ experiment __ illus- 
trates one practical type 
of work done by the 
Committee. Following 
several years of study of 
sanitation problems in 
committee, a survey was 
conducted throughout 
the city to determine 
whether the city is as 
dirty as reported, and 
why, as well as what 
might be done about it 
as a problem of govern- 
ment. The data gathered 
by several hundred mem- 
bers -surveying several 
thousand city blocks re- 
vealed. interesting facts 
and figures concerning 
violations of the sanitary 
code, which have since 
been used for purposes 
of educating the public 
and making recommen- 
dations to city officials. 
—GERTRUDE BUSSARD 
McCartny. 


Leaders 
Memorialized 
HE bronze of the 


memorial __ tablet 

designed by Gae- 
tano Cecere to record 
the League’s National 
Roll of Honor is ani- 
mated by the emotional 
intensity of the design. 
The panel depicts the 
wisdom, the sincerity, 
the faith and the exalta- 
tion of the pioneers as 
they stop in their steady 
march forward only to 
pass to fresher and 
more youthful hands the 
task to which they long devoted themselves. The light of 
their achievements spreads like the rays of the sun far over 
the horizon while the sturdy oak and the laurel symbolize 
their courage and strength. Ten stars mark the first ten years 
of the National League of Women Voters, the organization 
founded to promote the effective use of the privileges secured 
by the pioneers. , 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National 


League of Women Voters. The League is not responsible for any- 


thing printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert] 
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The BOOKSHELF 


stories of real life has been whetted 
by such books as “The Education of a 
Princess,’ and now comes “Theatre 
Street,” an intimate story of the Rus- 
sian Ballet and the reminiscences of the 
chief ballerina, Karsavina, who,  al- 
though she never danced in the United 
States, was the idol of St. Petersburg, 
London, Paris, and other European 
capitals, 

Karsavina’s father was the first 
dancer at the Imperial Ballet in St. 
Petersburg. It was a great triumph 
when the little daughter was one of ten 
small girls accepted for the Ballet 
School. The long hard days of work 
made joyous by love of the theatre, the 
strict decorum accepted without ques- 
tion, the simple living where they were 
kept like novices in a convent from con- 
tact with the outside world, the warm 
comradeship which developed lifelong 
friendships, give a picture of upbring- 
ing as wholesome and effective as it is 
far removed from that of most children 
today. 

The theatre, and especially the dance, 
was a passion to which everything else 
should be sacrificed. There is the 
gradual unfolding of success, the 
blossoming of the young pupil into the 
idol of the public, told with much 
modesty as well as charm. Then come 
the great triumphs of the Russian Ballet 
in European capitals, with reminiscences 
of Pavlova, Lopokova, Nijinsky, and the 


E pew taste of the reading public tor 


great Diaghileff, whose inspirations 
made them all ambitious for new 
heights. 

Karsavina was en route to Russia 


when war was declared; she was turned 
back from the German border. It took 
her weeks to get back to St. Petersburg. 
Once she was swept into the revolu- 
tionary movement and became a Com- 
rade, but with the coming into power 
of the Bolsheviki, the theatre dis- 
integrated, persecutions fell on one after 
another of the personnel, and the book 
ends with the story of her dramatic 
flight from Russia with husband and 
child by way of the White Sea. 


O long as “Family Circle,’ by Inez 
Haynes Irwin, keeps to its New 
England Jocus of snow, wine-glass elms 
and weather-beaten Colonial farm- 
houses, it is a delightful story of a de- 
lightful family group. Only when it is 





Pearl S. Buck and her daughter 


brought up-to-date and down to New 
York does it turn somewhat sensational 
and tawdry. But that perhaps is the 
fate of many a migrant country youth. 

Luckily, however, the greater part of 
the book is laid in Rumford, Massa- 
chusetts, where the King family has 
lived for generations. ‘There are three 
King — brothers—sedate, dependable 
Charlton; rugged, — straightforward 
Chris; and Perry, fascinating genius and 
sensualist. There are two King sisters 
as different as night and day—Libbie, 
so upright and splendid; and _ foolish, 
vain Cornelia. The interwoven pattern 
of their lives—their loves, marriages and 
careers—is the rich material of the 
story, in particular, the sacrifices of the 
two steadfast Kings for the two “‘black 
sheep.” 


HEN Pearl S. Buck’s story 

of China, ‘East Wind, West 
Wind,” appeared last year, it was praised 
for beauty of writing and truthful pres- 
entation of Chinese life. ‘That was a 
China of the cultured classes. This 
year, in “The Good Earth,’ Mrs. Buck 
tells the life story of a Chinese peasant 
and writes a novel head and shoulders 
above her first. The book tells the story 
of Wang Lung from his wedding day— 
that is, from the day when he took home 


a slave from a great town house, to bear 
his children and help him till the soil, 
to the days of his dim old age after he 
has himself become a wealthy land- 
owner. In between lie the years when 
Wang and the stolid O-Lan labor on 
the land like beasts of burden, and 
O-Lan takes only a few hours from the 
fields to bear her children. Then, into 
a life already starkly primitive, comes 
famine. Wang Lung takes his family to 
a Southern city; wife and children beg, 
he pulls a ricksha and, with loot seized 
from a rich family in a flare-up of civil 
war, they make their way back to 
Wang’s beloved land, and start over. 
They prosper. Bit by bit Wang buys 
more “good earth.” Wang sends his 
sons to school. He takes a concubine. 
Through all the complications of his 
life after success has come, Wang is still 
the peasant and his hunger for the soil 
is his dominant passion. ‘The novel is 
told in a prose flavored with Biblical 
style that fits the stuff of the story. And 
though it pictures a life incredibly re- 
mote and different from ours, the emo- 
tions are understandable in terms of uni- 
versal human nature. The displacement 
of the stolid, plain wife by the flower- 
like concubine is a passage of poignant 
pathos. 

Mrs. Buck, who now lives in Nan- 
king, has spent all her life in China ex- 
cept for the years in which she studied 
at college in this country. It is as 
certain that she knows China as that 
she is a gifted novelist. 


LTHOUGH we may talk glibly 

of this and that in international 
affairs, many of us are often shaky on our 
facts and would welcome a solid back- 
ground for our conversation. 

Florence Guertin Tuttle has supplied 
just that in “Alternatives to War.’ In 
readable, often dramatic style, she has 
traced all the important steps which the 
world has made toward peace since the 
Great War—the League of Nations, the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, the Locarno treaties, the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact, the disarmament 
conferences. She has interpreted for the 
lay reader what these instruments for 
peace are, how they work, what they 
have done, how they may be strength- 
ened. 

But perhaps Mrs. Tuttle’s most val- 
uable achievement is keeping in the fore- 
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front of her pages the place of the United 
States in world peace progress—a trail- 
ing place for the most part—and the 
need for us to assume the moral leader- 
ship that could be ours. Commercially, 
she says, we are on “the world’s high- 
way—crowded with our own delivery 
wagons,” whereas politically we still 
cling to the old isolated diplomacy of 
writing notes instead of adopting the 
new “face-to-face method” of world 
cooperation. 

Mrs. Tuttle, a member of the League 
of Nations Association and long identi- 
fied with peace movements, through her 
contacts at Geneva and her acquaintance 
with statesmen of different countries, 
has made her book vivid by many per- 
sonal anecdotes and first-hand descrip- 
tions of conferences. 


N“The Road to the Grey Pamir” 

Anna Louise Strong has given us 
the amazing story of her journey across 
“The Roof of the World,” into the wild 
heart of Soviet Asia, where no Ameri- 
can woman ever ventured before. The 
Pamirs are “that high mid-Asian plateau 
whence start the three great mountain 
barriers of the world—the Himalayas 
into Tibet, the Hindi Kush _ into 
Afghanistan, and the Tien Shan, di- 
viding Russia and China.” Ever since 
Marco Polo’s time, this has been “the 
mystery land of the explorer.” The 
reader is impressed hardly more by the 
many remarkable things she saw there 
than by the daring and perseverance of 
the traveler. She fell in with a num- 
ber of scientific expeditions, one of them 
botanical, headed by a professor who 
had visited many countries, collecting 
plants for various uses in Russia. His 
organization had brought back from 
North, South and Central America the 
cottons that are now transforming the 
cotton growing of Turkestan. 

The women of the nomad Kirghiz 
were astounded to learn that Miss 
Strong was unmarried: “Was it pos- 
sible for a woman to live without a 
master? And to travel where she 
chose ?”’ They chattered excitedly, strug- 
gling with this new idea. Then a look 
of comprehension came gradually into 
their faces. ‘Good, very good,” said 
an older woman, with emphasis. The 
book is a wonderful and inspiring story. 

ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 


OR a frivolous moment, turn to 

“More Boners’ — even more amus- 
sing than the first little volume 
“Boners,’ of a few months ago. It 
seems to have a larger proportion of 
“boners” that one recognizes as made 
not by the jokesmith but by the earnest 
though inattentive pupil. Here are a 
few samples: “The fox ate up the vic- 
tuals of the Spartan boy,” “Gutenberg 
invented the Bible,’ “Shakespeare never 
made much money and is famous only 


because of his plays,’ “Alexander the 
Great entered Troy disguised as a 
wooden horse.” 


How Old Is “Too Old’? 
(Continued from page 17) 


its disapproval of her, that she had a 
hot pride and that she was hungry. She 
was persuaded that she was not “going 
crazy,” and made to see that she had 
done really very well in her trying cir- 
cumstances. Her spirits rose like the 
mercury on a hot day. It is true that 
they sank again, more than once. But 
her conception of herself as alone against 
the world was changed to a more objec- 
tive appreciation of the situation of the 
older worker; she learned to be more de- 
tached in regard to the wounds to her 
pride and through her own initiative she 
secured work that promised well for the 
future. 

If we could discover some means of 
making old age more beautiful we 
should lessen the economic problem. Em- 
ployers are sometimes ashamed to con- 
fess that it cheers them up to have a 
pretty, young girl in their offices, but 
they go on wanting her and employing 
her just the same. If we are to have 
such an increasing proportion of older 
persons it becomes increasingly desirable 
to improve their appearance. Beauty for 
the old is a movement worthy of enlist- 
ing our best sympathies. Plastic surgery 
may improve the faces and physical hy- 
giene the bodies of those for whom 
psychology seeks to improve the motiva- 
tion and the courage. 

We are all going to do such wonder- 
ful things—and then suddenly we know 
that the time has gone by and that now 
we will never be doing anything very 
remarkable. And this is one kind of 
heartbreak for all our later years. Then 
some have been getting by on their 
looks, on the crude values of youth that 
carry a certain market price; they have 
not troubled to learn anything well or to 
dig themselves into a job, when sudden- 
ly the crude values of youth fail them 
and the world becomes a bleak and in- 
hospitable place. Then there is the 
good worker who loses his job for one 
reason or another, often very foolish and 
inadequate reasons, only to find that the 
world has passed him by. And there is 
the woman who has kept her job because 
one man found it helped him to think 
to have her around, and presently the 





Theatre Street (Karsavina): Dutton, N. Y., 
1931. $3.75. 

Family Circle (Irwin): Bobbs Merrill, N. 
Y., 1931. $2.50. 

The Good Earth (Buck): John Day, N. Y. 
1931. $2.50. 

Alternatives to War (Tuttle): Harper, N. 
Y., 1931. $3.00. 

The Road to the Grey Pamir (Strong): 
Little Brown, Boston, 1931. $3.00. 

More Boners: Viking Press, N. Y., 1931. 
$1.00. 
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man is gone, and the reason for her 
job is gone. And there is the woman 
who has never had to work until her 
middle years; she has been a good house- 
keeper and a clubworker; she knows she 
has value; probably she thinks that she 
can do practically anything, but the em- 
ployers tell her that she can do prac- 
tically nothing. 

All kinds of heartbreak go up and 
down the streets, they swagger into em- 
ployment offices or hide furtively in cor- 
ners where no one would ever seek them 
out; or they cling to their little jobs in 
a fierce quietness, hoping that the new, 
probably young, efficiency expert will 
not see them there. And by and by a 
hunted look, or at best a thwarted one, 
appears on their faces, and they are at 
last too old because they have come to 
believe what they have been told so 
often. 

It is a part of our growing social 
philosophy that we should strive to les- 
sen the burden of the heartbreak ages. 
We do not yet know ourselves. Per- 
haps we never shall entirely, but the 
search is an exciting one. Psychology is 
far from being a universal panacea. It 
cannot stop the battle between the indi- 
vidual personality and the world, but 
it can map out the territory to be cov- 
ered, it can give warning of certain in- 
evitable dangers and it can finally help 
to bind up the wounds. It can offer 
safeguards against those redoubtable ene- 
mies, fear and guilt, even if it cannot 
ever overthrow them completely. All our 
lives are a succession of successes and 
defeats, but we may fairly call on psy- 
chology to aid in making those defeats 
less terrible, those successes more lasting. 








By E. Sylvia Pankhurst 


THE SUFFRACETTE 
MOVEMENT 


An Intimate Account of Persons and Ideals 


A refreshingly vigorous history of the suf 
fragette movement by the daughter of the 
founder of the famous Women’s Social and 
Political Union, and herself a militant feminist 
A human, personal document indispensable to 
those interested in one of the outstanding so 
cial developments of our day. Illustrated, $7.50 
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Practical Course in Floral Designing 
Classes During July and August 
Philadelphia School of Floral Design 
Conducted by 
BAXTER & GREEN, Inc. 

119 S. 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for folder 








YOUNG WOMAN with experience in 
banking, secretarial, payroll, bookkeep- 
ing and some publicity desires position, 
now or later, in woman’s club or hotel. 
Has managed staff parties, exhibits at 
expositions. Employed past 6 years by 
educational institution. College graduate. 


Address XYZ, c/o Woman’s Journal. 
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Fresh Furnishings for Spring 


By Juuia W. BINGHAM 


The advertising in this number of the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL calls at- 
tention to many new, attractive products and to many labor-saving 
devices that are a delight to modern housekeepers—in both clubhouse 


and home. 


In this article, the former purchasing agent of a chain 


of club hotels suggests ways of furnishing and refurbishing to give 
freshness, service and charm 


N this season of general renovation 
it is pleasant to be able to report 
something new and interesting for 
each department of clubhouse or home. 


Entrance Lobby and Lounge 
OTHING brings “springtime- 


Bl ness” into a building as do new, 
crisp draperies and slip covers. The 
glazed chintzes are always good. A 
tabric put out this season is of Dupont 
rayon and cotton, both sunproof and 
washable. It is printed in chintz and 
toile designs—giving a richer effect with 
the same alluring color and pattern in- 
terest as the lighter fabrics. It has been 
chosen by W. & J. Sloane of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for the transient 
rooms of the new Waldorf Astoria 
which they have the contract to furnish. 
The prices of this new fabric are 
moderate. 

The growing tendency to “furnish 
with wall paper” is everywhere appar- 
ent. The Wall Paper Association of 
the United States notes a trend toward 


eighteenth century ‘‘feministic’” patterns, 
with soft clear coloring but with less 
complex design and fewer shadowings 
than in the older type. The washable 
papers, from which may be removed ink, 
grease and other difficult stains, are par- 
ticularly appropriate for club rooms, and 
the new patterns are most charming. 

In the line of imported papers, the 
\V. H. S. Lloyd Company have some 
marvelously beautiful Chinese panels— 
having at last persuaded the soulful and 
beauty-loving Oriental to become prac- 
tical to the extent of making the pat- 
terns in his panels match. The Nanking 
panels comprise a set of fifty without 
repeat, and in five different background 
colors. 

No article on furnishings would be 
complete without some recognition of 
the modern element. Many of the re- 
cent presentations are less extreme than 
were the original examples. S. Karpen 
& Brother is showing a_ particularly 
satisfactory group, including sofa, chairs, 
low coffee table, double-shelved end 
table, standard lamp, ash receiver stand, 





Pach Bros. 


Courtesy W. & J 
Wise club officials will see. that the roof garden furniture is not only attractive 
but built to withstand wind and weather 
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and other pieces. The new note is seen 
particularly in the square steel tubing, 
with its soft, silvery sheen, reflecting an 
interesting play of light and color. The 
simplicity, strength and purposefulness 
of the lines, unbroken by abrupt angles, 
result in an unusual sense of repose and 
satisfaction, which is enhanced by the 
softly dull, uncut frieze upholstery. 
Some of these pieces would be an ex- 
cellent selection for a club desiring to 
introduce the modern note perhaps in 
one room only. 

While there is nothing new to be said 
from the equipment angle about so 
standard an object as a piano, certain 
clubhouse committees may, in this age of 
radio, feel that a piano can be dispensed 
with. No mistake could be more dis- 
astrous. For no musical entertainment 
today is complete without this important 
instrument. And if a piano does not go 
with its auditorium, a club would be 
seriously handicapped in the rental of 
this income-producing department. Al- 
though there are many good makes of 
pianos, the club that selects a Steinway 
grand may be certain that it can offer 
audiences and performers the best there 
is on the market. 


Bedrooms 


ARDLY new in itself but new in 
its present form is a special up- 
holstered chair recently brought out by 
Charak for use in the small bedrooms 
of the modern hotel and clubhouse, 
where there is not room for the typical 
lounge chair with its extended back and 
wide spreading arms. This particular 
chair was redesigned again and again 
to get just the right angle for the back, 
the desirable amount of padding, and 
the correct slope of arms to insure 
maximum comfort while occupying the 
minimum of floor space. Wooden arms 
avoid some of the danger from cigarette 
sparks which are an ever-possible danger 
for upholstered arms. The frame is of 
sturdy construction and the coverings 
may be selected to suit the purchaser’s 
taste. 

The new Simmons mattress protectors 
transform what has heretofore been a 
prosaic necessity into an object of beauty. 
One is in pastel colors (both sides) and 
the other in a damask-like fabric (the 
reverse side in white) to match the mat- 
tress. Both are of pre-shrunk materials, 
adequately quilted. 


Dressing Rooms 


ANY a clubhouse is judged by its 

dressing rooms, and the service 
provided therein. Henry A. Dix & 
Sons have some new and pert little 
“Dix-Make” uniforms in pastel colors 
which, with their smart bibs and fetch- 
ing caps, lend an air of sophistication to 
the maid in attendance. (Cont., p. 30) 
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The Waldorf-Astoria 


awarded the contract for all Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Draperies for the entire new hotel to W. & J. Sloane 


HE Contract Department of W. & J. Sloane 

through its unique facilities for providing 
Furniture and Floor Coverings of unusual merit 
is equipped to handle the furnishing of clubs, 
hotels and office buildings. Whether a single 
room or an entire building js to be furnished, its 
experts are prepared to advise correctly and esti- 
mate accurately. All inquiries are given very 


prompt attention. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue, at 47th Street, New York City 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO. +=WASHINGTON 


W. & J. Sloane through their Whole- 
sale Departments, are the Sole Selling 
Agents for the following Companies: 


The Company of Master Craftsmen 
Flushing, L. I. 


Furniture and Panelling 


Oneidacraft, Inc. 
Oneida, New York 


Furniture 


The Lincoln Furniture Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bedroom Furniture 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
Yonkers, New York 
Carpets and Rugs 


W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Linoleum 


The Barrymore Seamless 
Wiltons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilton Carpets and Rugs 


©. H. Masland & Sons, Inc. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Carpets and Rugs 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Gulam Hussun 
Amritsar, India 

Other looms in Persia and Turkey 
Oriental Rugs 
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Dining Rooms 


N last month’s issue we mentioned 

the new silverware known as Pal- 
ladiant, a product of International Sil- 
ver Company, that will not tarnish, dis- 
color or corrode, and that keeps its soft 
glow or brilliant sheen (it comes in 
different finishes) despite the corrosive 
action of gas, dust and smoke. While 
clubhouses do not usually employ ster- 
ling silver in ordinary use, many could 
afford the charm and graciousness of 
some pieces for special occasions if such 
possessions did not involve hours of 
polishing to keep them presentable. The 


home housekeeper, too, who delights in 
using her sterling silver all the time, 
may now luxuriate in the freedom from 
customary hours of cleaning and polish- 
ing. The added metal which gives 
Palladiant immunity to tarnish is much 
more precious than the solid silver of 
which it is fashioned, but the quantity 
is small in proportion, so that the price 
is but slightly increased, and the saving 
in labor more than compensates. 

Have your guests become so tired of 
looking at the ‘‘same old china” on your 
tables that they seek other tea rooms for 
the sake of finding “something differ- 


ent’? New china may bring new zest 


ANNOUNCING New Improvements 


in Cooking Equipment ieee 


by VULCAN 


ITCHENS are made more at- 

tractive ... it is easier to 
produce more delicious and health- 
ful food . . . service is faster... 
costs are lower... working con- 
ditions are improved .. . because 
great advances have recently been 
made in Vulcan gas _ cooking 
equipment. 


Opposite is the new No. 4751 All-Hot-Top 
range. New features include improved 
appearance, easy-to-clean front, oven in- 
sulated to conserve heat and keep kitchen 
cooler, oven heat control to assure uni- 
form baking and roasting, higher top 
temperature to speed up service, and 
heavier construction. Four ring burner 
heats top quickly . . then one ring 
keeps it hot economically because heat is 
not wasted but spreads under whole top. 

The deep fat fryer, insulated bake oven 
and radiant surface broiler illustrated 
below are typical of other Vulcan im- 
provements. 


A Complete Line 


Junior ranges, Smoothtop ranges and a 
wide variety of other appliances fit the 
needs of the smallest to the largest clubs. 

Ask for names of women’s clubs using 
Vulcan equipment. Expert counsel on 
your cooking problems, without obligation. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
‘8 East 4Ist Street, New York 





INSULATED DEEP FAT FRYER 
Cuts food costs 50%. Control keeps 
fat at right temperature, insuring 

perfect frying. 


When writing to the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, please mention 





INSULATED BAKE OVEN 
tdeal for pastry, pies, buns, cake, etc. 


Heat is automatically controlled. 
lated for economy and kitchen comfort. 


——. 
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RADIANT SURFACE BROILER 
Cooks 25% faster with less gas. In- 
tense heat sears quickly, preserving 

savory juices. 


Insu- 
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into this financially important depart- 
ment. The present vogue for different 
colors and patterns in the china used for 
different courses of a meal makes it pos- 
sible to achieve the desired variety withi- 
out discarding the old. The big 
American potteries—Scammell, Onon- 
daga, Buffalo, Shenango, and others 
are turning out lovely designs in the 
vitrified china so practical for clubhouse 
use. Especially beautiful is the Lam- 
berton china, such as is used in the 
American Woman’s Association Club- 
house, with its richness of coloring 
(despite the fact that the colors are 
under the glaze) and its clear white o1 
soft ivory base. The addition of even a 
partial service of this china will stimu- 
late languid appetites. 


Kitchen 


HE kitchen, too, must not be 

neglected. What is more important 
to clubhouse prosperity than the kitchen 
range? A story of reciprocal relations 
between home and hotel is shown in the 
evolution of the Smoothtop range. De- 
signed for “heavy duty” service in pub- 
lic restaurants, its advantages were so 
apparent that it was demanded by dis- 
criminating housekeepers for home use. 
The refinements insisted upon by these 
same housekeepers—attractive appear- 
ance and the elimination of all labor- 
making knobs, bulging hinges, etc.— 
have now been embodied in the Smooth- 
top for home and modest clubhouse, 
while the Vulcan ranges are fitted for 
equally efficient duty in the big club- 
houses. Both are brought out by the 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation. 
They have positive oven heat control, 
insuring accurate results even with in- 
expert assistants, and saving gas, while 
insulated ovens keep the kitchen cooler. 
Longer wear is attained by oven linings 
of rust-proof metal. 

The electric refrigerator has become 
so standardized that it is interesting to 
discover something new in that product. 
General Electric Company is now pre- 
pared to make its refrigerators in any 
desired color of porcelain. This is 
rather a worth-while idea in fitting up 
a cafeteria where the refrigerators are 
in full view of the patrons. One large 
industrial organization in New York 
City has just completed a new cafeteria 
with General Electric refrigerators in 
a soft plum color and others in a deli- 
cious shade of sapphire blue. 

Absolute cleanliness—that justly in- 
sisted upon fetish of well-managed 
kitchens—is promoted by a new Wyan- 
dotte product, Cherokee cleaner. Used 
in the dishwasher this removes the faint 
brown discoloration to which tearoom 
managers sometimes become so accus- 
tomed that they fail to see it, but which 
is noticed by discriminating guests. 

Another gadget in connection with 
the plebeian but essential process of dish- 
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washing is the Oakite drip tank fur- 
nished by the makers of this well-known 
product. A concentrated solution of 
Oakite is placed in the drip tank and 
regulated so that it automatically pro- 
vides the correct amount of powder to 
keep the washing solution at maximum 
efficiency. 


The Repair Shop 
DEPARTMENT apt to be over- 


looked but important in saving 

money is the repair and cleaning room 
or supply closet. A helpful item for 
this department is Skour-Nu cleaning 
cream for upholstery and carpets, not 
new but now available in small quantity 
containers. This is non-inflammable, 
always ready for use, and of a texture 
that remains on and does its work on 
the surface instead of carrying the soil 
(as do some liquid cleaners) down into 
the padding, to reappear again. 

Annette’s Perfect Cleanser—invented 
by a young woman in an emergency 
which called for removing spots from 
her best party dress or staying home 
from a dance—is another ever-useful 
aid to household grooming which saves 
many a cleaning bill and tones up the 
“morale” of upholstered furniture, as 
well as doing marvels with clothing. 

One more familar stand-by—which 
has an unusual “personality story’ at- 
tached—is Major’s Cement. Its manu- 
facturer, Mr. Major, in the course of 
his wanderings as a young man, hap- 
pened to meet the owner of the formula 
for this useful product, which mends 
china, glassware, furniture, etc., and is 
magical for pasting papers. He was im- 
pressed by its promise of results, and 
sporting instinct led him to bargain for 
its purchase. But he had no money to 
squander. He did have, however, a 
leather handbag which appealed to the 
other man, and this was the payment 
for exclusive rights to the formula. Mr. 
Major came to New York and made his 
first batch of cement in a tomato can. 
He started selling the small bottles on 
the sidewalk on Broadway. Later, he 
set up the tripod which has become the 
cement’s familiar trademark. For many 
years Mr. Major adhered as closely as 
his own cement to his two important 
interests: his business and the cause of 
suffrage. He was one of the few men 
who marched in the first suffrage 
parade held in New York City, and 
he remained an active votes-for-women 
champion until his death. 





FOR WOMEN’S CLUBHOUSES 
A Cleaning Cream Called 


SKOUR - NU 


Will clean your carpets, rugs and upholstery. 
Used without water. Cleans entire Carpet or Rug on 
the floor in few minutes. Dries within hour. Removes 
grease. Leaves no Ring. Endorsed by Leading Hotels 

also Housewives. Send 60c for pint can or at 
ir local dealer 

Special 5-Gallon Prices for Clubs and Hotels 
SKOUR-NU, INc., 158 Wese 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


4 
Emil Schnepf 


Chief Designer 


Scammell China Co. 








“And It Keeps 
That Schoolgirl Complexion” 


“I’m proud of our patterns in Scammell China. 
There’s a real thrill in meeting the challenge of ever- 
changing fashion, and in pleasing the sharpened 
senses of experienced travellers who have looked on 
attractive china the world over. 

And there’s a lasting glow of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that Scammell China keeps its schoolgirl 
complexion. For years past, and for years to come, 
in big hotels . . . busy restaurants . . . palatial steam- 
ships, it remains just as fresh and pert and lovely as 
the day it first met the critical gaze of a dinner guest.” 


¢ —, " } 
Curt a Chins per 
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ILLUSTRATED—Special Underglaze Lamberton Design Used 
by American Woman’s Association Club House, New York City 





SCAMMELL CHINA CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


LAMBER "Oy 


New York Office: Z S & Chicago Office: 
70 East 45th Street 45% 1582 Merchandise Mart 
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When writing to the Scammell China Company and Skour-Nu, Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Racketeering in Vice 
(Continued from page 19) 


“dig up” a good deal to keep out of jail. 
Obviously if any sweeping change is 
to be made in present methods of re- 
pressing vice, now is the time to inaug- 
urate it. Unfortunately the first sequel 
to the situation was not very cheering— 
the morale of the police department was 
so badly shaken by the investigation that 
for a time practically no arrests were 
made. Nor were the magistrates for 
the most part brave enough to convict 
those who were brought in. Promptly 
word went around that the police were 
no longer to be feared, and at this rate, 
the city would soon have been wide 
open. But with the public thoroughly 
aroused, the chaos was only temporary. 
The police department is actively at 
work on the problem now, and _ the 
women’s clubs and welfare organizations 
of the city have been invited to suggest 
remedies. What must be done? 

When intelligent people philosophize 
upon the problem of prostitution their 
opinions are apt to fall into two divisions. 
There are those who believe it a crime, 
and as such, to be fought with every 
weapon of the police. And those who 
believe prostitution is a social evil and 
should not be handled through the courts. 

Those who take the former view turn 
hopefully to the law for help. The 
latter, on the other hand, say: “Prosti- 
tution is a problem of youth, of pov- 
erty, and of disease. Pimps, madames, 
procurers—those who live on the earn- 
ings of prostitutes should be penalized 
severely, but the transgressor herself 
should be rehabilitated, if possible, not 
punished.” 

It is easy to sympathize with this 
group but we need a more specific pro- 
gram from them if we are to consider 
following their leadership. Most of us 
agree that if prostitutes could escape the 
prison experience and instead be stud- 
ted by psychiatrists and physicians and 
befriended by social workers, given vo- 
cational training and guidance when first 
apprehended, their number would de- 
crease and much tragedy and human 
waste be avoided. Indeed, a step in this 
direction has already been taken in the 
New York police department by the 
inauguration of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau which does constructive case 
work with wayward minors. 

It is less easy for most of us to fol- 
low the point of view of a group who 
argue that nothing whatever should be 
done since “prostitution is a personal and 
not a social matter.” Prostitutes, they 
claim, like the poor are always with 
us. The most convincing answer to 
this reasoning is that the European policy 
of laissez faire which licenses prostitutes 
to ply their trade by granting them cer- 
tificates stating that they are free from 
disease, is an admitted failure. 


When writing to Mrs. Buel, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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DEMEYER 


MAKE-UP SUGGESTIONS 


in harmony with yur NEW CLOTHES 


EVER was make-up so important as it is this season. The new vivid costume colors—so unusually combined 
N/ and contrasted—require special thought in the selection of harmonizing powder, rouge and lipstick. Elizabeth 
l Arden makes it possible to wear the new colors with confidence, and gives you these valuable rules to follow in 
applying all make-up: 
First of all, your face must be perfectly clean. Never apply new make-up over old make-up. Remove all powder 
and grime with Cleansing Cream, and then freshen the skin with Skin Tonic. Be sure every trace of cream is removed. 
Otherwise the make-up may smudge. 


FIRST—THE FOUNDATION 7" foreheads too, now they are so completely exposed. 
A good foundation does more than create a smooth base 
for powder. It helps to bring the skin to a condition of PUFF . . PUFF . . PUFF ; 
normal loveliness. If your skin is dry you must use Ultra Powder from your neck upwards . . smoothly, lightly. 


Amoretta. An oily skin is benefited by Lille Lotion. For Look out for accumulations around eyes and nose . . or 
the average skin—a truly lovely base is Amoretta Cream or the hairline. Finally, go over the cheeks with a very 
Creme de France (diluted with Skin Tonic). gentle downward stroke. 


With eleven subtle shades in the exquisite Poudre 
Cream rouge is the most universally popular of tints. Skil- : Illusion and > nscggr ay = in the ee Flower Powder, 
fully applied, it looks completely natural and lasts through- CHOSE 3S 8 PRUE CORE Ser every Gam. 

out the day. If you are very fair, try Light Amoretta or NOW .. YOUR EYES 

Light Rosetta. Medium Amoretta suits the average skin. _ Even if you don’t make your eyes up in the daytime, your 
Darker shades available in Miss Arden’s cream rouges are brows and lashes must be carefully brushed. Just a sug- 


THEN THE ROUGE 


American Beauty, Dark Amoretta and Dark Rosetta. gestion of Eyelash Grower will make them silky and 

Venetian Rose Color, a clear liquid rouge, should be  iustrous . . Eye-Shado will bring out the color and depth 
used on a fine transparent skin. It should be used too on of your eyes. If your lashes are pale or uninteresting the 
the skin with a tendency to eruptions. new Venetian Eyelash Cosmetique will make them dark 


While your skin is still slightly moist from your powder and lovely and will help to turn them prettily upward at 
base, apply your rouge. With the tip of your finger dot the same time. 


your cheek bones. (Liquid rouge may be applied with a FINALLY .. YOUR LIPS 

bit of cotton.) Blend the color smoothly. Better too little Now . . a trifle of color on your lips. Be sure your lip 

than too much, especially for daytime. paste tones in with your rouge. Upper lip first . . two 
BEFORE YOUR POWDER little wings of color, following the natural outline, then 


And now, just before your powder, one last ingenious the lower lip. Work the color in smoothly. Nothing so 
touch, a bit of No-Shine for your nose. Pat it lightly on quickly spoils your whole effect as careless lip make-up, 
and while it is still damp apply your powder. You will and. . please . . don’t use too much . . just enough for 
love the velvety finish that lasts all day. It is lovely for an accent. 

Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere at these prices: 
Venetian Cleansing Cream, $1, $2, $3, $6. Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic, 85c, $2. $3.75, $9. Ultra Amoretta, $1, $2. Lille Lotion, 
$1.50, $2.50. Amoretta Cream. $1, $2 or Creme de France, $1.25 for tube; $2.50 for jar. Venetian a Amoretta, $2.50. Refills, 
$1.50. Venetian Rose Color, $1, $2. No-Shine, $1. Poudre d'Illusion, $3. Venetian Flower Powder, $1.75. Venetian Eyelash Grower, 
$2. Venetian Eye-Shado, $1. Venetian Eyelash Cosmetique. Box with brush, $1.25. Venetian Lip “ol 75c. Venetian Indelible 
Lip Salve, $1, $2. Venetian Lip Pencil, $1.50. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS - LONDON - BERLIN - MADRID - ROME - BIARRITZ - CANNES 
CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON - DETROIT - BOSTON - ATLANTIC CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
In Canada Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable at no increase in price. 
Canadian Ww holesale Distributors: Elizabeth Arden of Canada Ltd., 207 Oueens Quay, Toronto, Canada 
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When writing to Elizabeth Arden, please mention the Woman’ s Journal © Elizabeth pony 193} 
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However much help and understand- 
ing we give the prostitute the strong- 
est foundation for a safe, clean city is 
adequate legislation. In New York as 
a first step toward a new order, it was 
recently decreed that no case will be 
accepted in Women’s Court unless the 
woman is accompanied by the man who 
was party with her to the offense. Since 
her customer heretofore has rarely been 
arrested, this is an innovation indeed. 
Fornication is not an offense in the 
state of New York and the courts have 
ruled that the man participating in the 
sexual act is guilty of no violation of 
law. Many groups have urged the pass- 
age of a bill to make the man equally 
guilty with the woman in the act of 
prostitution. 

Such a provision, which strikes at that 
double standard of morality which we 
have been slowly shedding since the age 
of innocence, would obviously be a tre- 
mendous step forward. It exists in 
many other states. 

Another focal point for New York’s 
housecleaning is offered by Mr. George 
Worthington, secretary of the New 
York Committee of Fourteen, who has 
made a special study of sex delinquency 
and the courts dealing with it. Mr. 
Worthington believes that the magis- 
trate’s bench is where a beginning must 
be made. The magistrates are now ap- 


pointed on a purely political basis with 


little regard to their qualifications, and 
the petty calibre of most of these men 
has made it possible for the vicious group 
of fixers, bondsmen and shyster lawyers 
to edge their way into the courts. Nat- 
urally, this upsets the morale of the po- 
lice department. How can an honest 
officer get a just conviction when the 
cases are fixed against him ahead of 
time? With ho weapons with which to 
fight this band, what is morc logical 
than that he should sink to their level? 

To secure honest judges and clean 
courts, the Committee of Fourteen rec- 
ommends that the magistrates’ courts 
be centralized, and that legislation be 
passed to increase the powers of the 
Chief City Magistrate so that he can 
have real control and responsibility over 
them just as a business executive has 
over his organization. Now the magis- 
trates are virtually responsible to no one, 
even the mayor who appoints them being 
legally unable to remove them. To in- 
sure the appointment of worthy men in 
the first place, the Committee advocates 
a law which would make public the 
names of all candidates well in advance 
of the time of appointment, so that the 
spotlight of publicity could be focused 
on them. 

Another remedy—an intelligently di- 
rected, carefully supervised, and wisely 
chosen vice squad. But suggestions as 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Blithely the peasants dress in holiday attire and engage in 
native customs and informal festivals. At old-world inns the 


Peasant Houses 


in the Spreewald 


traveler hears folk songs and watches the unspoiled ways of 
a sturdy people. Then to the great cities for the merriest 
modern gaiety. Honest prices, no visa fee. Write on margin 
for Illustrated Booklet No. 70. GERMAN TOURIST INFOR- 
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TRAVEL 
TIpPs 


HE little white peasant town of 

Vaudez, capital of the Principality of 
Liechtenstein, lies just above the flat Rhine 
valley in the shadow of the Alps. It 
hasn’t any railroad, it hasn’t any cafés, it 
has hardly any English-speaking tourists. 
But the Prince’s forester has a Robin 
Hood sort of uniform with a long feather 
in his cap, and almost every evening you 
can see the Secretary of State, with his 
hands on his amiable paunch, drinking 
beer with Parliament in the little inn. Also 
there are Alps to climb, small green ones 
and superb snow-capped peaks; and the 
castle of the Prince to visit. This—the 
ancient Schloss Vaduz—is still the home 
of the ruler on his brief visits. But its 
restoration has been so perfectly accom- 
plished that the brigand lords of Liech- 
tenstein might still be living there, sleep- 
ing in the ancient beds set in wall niches, 
training their crude cannon across the 
valley, sitting in their carved oak chairs 
to look through the mullioned upper win- 
dows. Liechtenstein may be reached by 
way of Schaan, on the Paris-Vienna line, 
its only railway stop.—w. B. 


F you are taking any little children 

to England this summer they will 
thank you for a visit to the curious old 
clock in Wells Cathedral (and you’ll en- 
joy it yourself). It is a marvelous affair, 
constructed by a monk of Glastonbury, 
about 1325, set in the wall so that part is 
outside, part inside. On the outside two 
medieval knights come out and strike a 
bell at every quarter hour. Inside a 
“Sack” kicks a bell with his feet each 
quarter hour, while knights ride around 
in tournament fashion on the hours. And 
one’s insatiable ambition is to see both 
sides at once. 

As a matter of fact, this Cathedral and 
its surroundings are supposed to hold 
more that is truly medieval than any other 
in England. The bishop’s palace is a 
splendid old building with real moat and 
drawbridge. They say that one of the 
swans which decorate the waters of the 
moat rings a bell when the group is hun- 
gry, but that I can’t claim to know by 
first-hand observation.—F. D. 


66 HERE,” asks one of our subscrib- 
ers, vacation-bound, ‘“‘can I find a 
lake in the mountains that would offer 
safe and happy recreation for my children, 
aged five, eight and fifteen, as well as con- 
genial atmosphere among artists, literary 
people or musicians, for myself? Perhaps 
somewhere there is a group of such peo- 
ple with a central clubhouse with cottages. 
I don’t want the usual summer _ hotel 
crowd of bridge players and golfers, but 
would be glad to hear good music occa- 
sionally.” 
If anyone has a suggestion, please send 


us the “tip.” 


When writing to the German Tourist Information Bureau, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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The thrifty way the celebrities go 


mY “* NAME the leaders of industry... finance... society...sport...or 

-. fashion, and you name the eminent ocean travelers who favor 

g the ships where the solid comfort of Old England holds sway. In 

recent centuries no people have placed rich living on such a 

glorified plane as the English. You will find this meticulous con- 

¥ cern for comfort combined with the newest luxuries of the modern age when 
you sail White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport Line. 


If you desire speed, there is the express service of the Majestic, world’s 

largest ship; Olympic or Homeric, and Belgenland. If you want to spend a few 

extra leisurely days at sea, choose the Minnetonka or Minnewaska of the 

popular Atlantic Transport Line. For luxury with economy, there is a fleet of 

“i J fine Cabin liners, including the new Britannic, largest in the world, and the 
' Lapland. And for the slimmest budget we have Tourist third cabin at $105 (up). 
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Racketeering in Vice 
(Continued from page 3+) 


to how this ideal can be reached are 
not plentiful. It is conceded that men 
of the finest character aren’t apt to en- 
joy work on the vice squad. New York 
is at least experimenting with a new 
group selected for special fitness, and 
with regylations that eliminate the stool 
pigeon who, though he has sometimes 
seemed necessary, is always dangerous. 
Hereafter raids will be made only after 
careful investigation and on order of a 
superior officer. 

Still another remedy—or rather a 
general remedy not alone for the vice 
situation but for the whole tangle of 
city corruption—periodic changes in the 
political party in power. This, of 
course, does not depend on law but on 
a quickened civic conscience. A change 
in the administration might bring into 
office individuals with a fresh perspec- 
tive and ambition to improve upon the 
record of their predecessors. 

The Women’s City Club of New 
York goes even further and looks for- 
ward to a change in the very structure 
of city government. “Despite disheart- 
ening exposures,” declares the Board of 
Directors, “it should be possible for 
New York to have a form of govern- 
ment in which a business administra- 
tion would take the place of _ po- 
litical logrolling and patronage at the 
people’s expense.” To this end the 
Club recommends Charter revision and 
possibly a city manager plan adapted to 
the needs of New York. One city in 
every five in the United States, it points 
out, “enjoys under the city manager 
plan a form of government in which 
the political machine is substantially dis- 
placed.” 


A “Model” Law 


Specifically, turning back again to the 
matter of vice control, here also New 
York might well take a leaf from the 
experience of other cities and _ states. 
While every community has its peculiar 
problems there is no reason why legis- 
lation against vice should not follow 
one ideal pattern. Thus the American 
Social Hygiene Association has culled 
from the innumerable provisions enacted 
by the forty-eight states, seven laws 
which are, if enforced, effective. 

Heading the list is the Vice Repres- 
sive Law. It is, as a matter of fact, 
a “model” law, designed to meet mod- 
ern conditions. Already Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Maine, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Wyoming 
have enacted this law. Wisconsin has 
enacted all the separate provisions but 
has not the law itself. 

Briefly and most informally interpre- 
ted, it is made an offense: 


a. To keep, set up, or operate, any 
place or any conveyance for the 
purpose of prostitution. (This, 
you will note, penalizes the driver 
of the for-hire automobile used for 
immoral purposes ). 

b. To occupy any such place for such 
purpose, or to permit it to be so 
used. (This includes the land- 
lord). 

c. To receive any person for such a 
purpose, or permit them to remain 
there. 

d. To direct or even offer to direct 
any person to such a place know- 
ing that they are.going for the pur- 
pose of prostitution. (This strikes 
at the go-between). 

e. To procure or. solicit, or offer to 
do so. (This also catches the go- 
between). 

f. To reside in or enter such a place 
for this purpose. (This covers the 
masculine offender). 

g. To engage in prostitution or to 
aid or abet therein. (This doubly 
involves the man). 


Prostitution in this law is defined as 
the giving or receiving of the body for 
sexual intercourse for hire, or the giv- 
ing or receiving of the body for indis- 
criminate sexual intercourse without 
hire. It thus removes every particle of 
sex discrimination. Yet, after all, the 
proof of the efficacy of any law is in its 
enforcement and this goes back again to 
the whole city morale. There must be 
cooperation between an honest police 
department, magistrates of integrity, 
and a courageous and conscientious pros- 
ecuting attorney, all impelled by a vigi- 
lant public opinion. 

In New York we have seen a su- 
perb example of cooperation between 
the branches of the administration—on 
the wrong side. Now we look to an 
indignant public to set wrongs right. 
Because this is New York’s spring house- 
cleaning, the spectacle is going to be 
rather more interesting than if these 
scandals were aired, say, in Topeka, 
Kansas. Not because New York is an 
exceptionally wicked city but because it 
is so exceedingly prominent. New York 
is rather accustomed to setting the fash- 
ions in a good many things, and smaller 
communities follow after. Now New 
York has set us a horrible example of 
corruption. May she give the rest of 
the country some pointers on how a 
city reforms! 
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After College Blues 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Well, I’ve always been intensely in- 
terested in dramatics.” The young as- 
pirant is nervous and her voice seems 
to stick in her throat. ‘In college and 
at camp I often took leads and coached 
plays. . 7 

“Of course,” interrupted the director, 
“the first thing that you would have to 
do would be to take lessons in voice 
placement. You may not realize it but 
your accent is provincial and your articu- 
lation is very poor. You should count 
on spending at least six months with 
some good teacher. And then’’—he taps 
the highly polished desk with a pencil 
as his secretary brings in some letters 
to be signed—‘“‘and then you can begin 
by going around—August is the best 
time—to all of the better playhouses and 
asking simply for walk-on jobs, as maid 
or messenger boy or something of the 
sort. After you have done that for a 
year or two, you may, if you are lucky, 
get a small part with a good company. 
I should add,” he says, taking down the 
telephone receiver to put in a call, “that 
it is most essential for you to be assured 
of sufficient funds from some source, to 
tide you over long periods of probable 
unemployment.” 


’ 


Social Service, Next 


It is refreshing to be in the street 
again after the interview with the cast- 
ing director. The job-hunter is thank- 
ful that she had not committed herself 
to Thespis when she was under the spell 
of campus triumphs and the compliments 
of her classmates! 

She decides to give up for the time 
her attempts to gain a foothold in the 
hard-boiled world of business and the 
theatre. She will investigate the oppor- 
tunities in the more humane field of so- 
cial service. And we follow her next 
to the office of the executive secretary 
of a charity organization. It is a busy, 
littered place, but it has an air of in- 
formality that puts her at ease. The 
secretary is a sympathetic, listening kind 
of woman who is interested in finding 
out why the young applicant wishes to 
take up a vocation which pays so little 
money and demands so much sacrifice of 
time and energy. Is it for sentimental 
reasons or because she honestly desires 
to do her part toward improving social 
conditions ? 

The secretary inquires about her 
courses at college. No sociology—that 
is unfortunate. And mental hygiene? 
Quite necessary as a background for the 
modern social worker. It would be im- 
possible to recommend her for a regular 
position until she had taken special train- 
ing at a school for social service. If 
she applies at once she might be able to 
get a scholarship. Or she could start 
as a volunteer in the office and work 
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up under the guidai.ce of some case ex- 
pert. 

The friendly interest of the executive 
secretary warms her tremulous heart, 
and in her discouragement she is inclined 
to remain at this office forever and at 
any cost, but there is one source of help 
that she has not yet looked into: the 
high-class employment bureau. Here 
she is given information concerning a 
variety of openings. A publishing house 
wants a first-class secretary familiar 
with making up lay-outs; chance of ad- 
vancement. A wealthy widow is look- 
ing for a governess with training in 
psychology, to take responsibility for a 
dificult child; must speak French flu- 
ently. A branch library in the sub- 
urbs wants cataloguer; experience and 
training absolutely required. Smart- 
looking college girls can secure part-time 
work as manikins in exclusive shop for 
women; six weeks’ course in manikin 
school desirable. 


“How to Live” 


The young aspirant at last grows 
weary and disheartened. On all sides 
she is told that in order to secure a 
position of any promise, it will be neces- 
sary for her to spend from six months 
to two years in some sort of special 
preparation. Indeed, she can not even 
be a cloak model without going to a 
“school” and learning how to walk and 
stand, and hold out her arm. Of what 
use is a college education, she wonders, 
in the light of this emergency? “It 
teaches one how to live, not how to 
make a living,” the words of the dean 
echo vaguely in her memory. But at 
the moment they bring her scant com- 
fort. 

She remembers dimly the interview 
that she had with the vocational ad- 
viser in high school. Among other im- 
pulsive answers she said on the question- 
naire that she wanted to be an engineer. 
She had never heard of a woman engi- 
neer; it sounded adventurous. And when 
the time came to choose a major in 
college, she selected history, chiefly be- 
cause the head of the department was 
a very famous man and had lectured 
once in her home town . . reasons, 
however, which she did not reveal to 
her faculty adviser! Toward the end 
of her senior year, the dean and the 
vocational counselor combined forces in 
their efforts to link her courses to some 
kind of future career, but to no avail, 
since she did not want to be a teacher. 

Even later, as she prepares to write 
home for financial help, she is not sure 
that her decision finally, to do volun- 
teer work with the charity organization, 
was not determined more by the kindly 
manner of the executive secretary than 
by any real interest of her own in pro- 
moting the social welfare of human be- 
ings. She who, as an undergraduate, 
had regarded an A.B. degree as a sort 





ot master key to all the doors of life, 
found herself suddenly shut out. She 
was trying to solve one of the first prob- 
lems of maturity—economic independ- 
ence—with but few practical assets in 
the way of definite training; and little 
power of effective self-direction. Col- 
lege, so far as it went, was good. It had 
given her a fund of general knowledge, 
a fairly rich cultural background, and 
a certain point of vantage. But plainly 
it was not enough. 

The question might well be asked, 
then: what should have been done about 
it? What might have happened, if not 
in college, then somewhere else along 
the way, to make her entrance into the 
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workaday world less haphazard, and 
in a sense less tragic? Certainly, what- 
ever may be said of vocational guidance 
in school, one must go back even beyond 
the high school to search for a complete 
answer. The fault does not lie with 
vocational counselors, who are often the 
most helpful and understanding friends 
of young people; but rather with our 
failure generally to make systematic, in- 
telligent and exhaustive studies of the 
potential abilities of children. Except 
where their talents are clearly defined, 
there is no more urgent problem facing 
parents today than that of guiding their 
boys and girls into useful and soul-sat- 
isfying occupations. 
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Decisions concerning this vital matter 
are frequently made offhand. ‘The fact 
that an aunt is a successful doctor, or a 
journalist, for instance, frequently car- 
ries enough force in the family councils 
to head Mary for one or the other of 
those professions. And a mother’s 
thwarted ambition for self-expression in 
literature or the arts, and her determi- 
nation to realize it in her offspring, are 
likely not only to bend the young twig 
but often to break it. What is worse 
still, and far more common, the whole 
question may be left to chance. 

The fertile period of childhood, the 
logical time for discovering vocational 
potentialities and interests, is often dis- 


sipated in sporadic attempts to give a 
young girl what is called an all-round 
cultural training, with no particular ob- 
jective in mind. She takes piano lessons 
half-heartedly, and dabbles in oil and 
clay at the art academy. She learns a 
bit about aesthetic dancing and conver- 
sational French. She is seldom disci- 
plined to follow any one essential under- 
taking through to a creditable finish. 
Furthermore, she rarely sees the rela- 
tionship of these various activities to 
her own life. She grows up, as a con- 
sequence, handicapped with superficial 
trimmings; and often with no sense of 
appreciation of her own true worth. 
The day has not yet arrived, perhaps, 
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when parents accept without reservation 
the place of a vocation in their daugh- 
ter’s education. The hope of marriage 
and a family is still in the foreground, 
obscuring the eventuality of a business or 
professional career. But the fact must 
be faced that women have become an 
integral part of the social structure, and 
whether or not they marry, they must 
be prepared to take their places capably 
in the world of work. Few educated 
women are willing to commit them- 
selves to a flabby, idle existence. They 
want to find meaning for their lives in 
some occupation, or an avocation which 
will call out their peculiar gifts, and 
kindle a feeling of achievement and self- 
justification. 

In the light of this attitude it be- 
comes of vital importance that parents 
and educators cooperate in developing 
effective means of searching out, encour- 
aging and training the latent, creative 
resources of children, so that, as adults, 
they may choose their vocations with 
greater intelligence and with larger 
promise of spiritual satisfaction. 


Rachel Crothers 
(Continued from page 11) 


knows where the responsibility lies. 

She has chosen to work without fear or 
the asking of favors in a particularly 
difficult field. Broadway was not ex- 
actly a picnic ground for an aspiring 
young woman twenty-five years ago. 
She was “the first woman who” did. all 
sorts of things, and has been the inspira- 
tion for hordes of younger ones who are 
following her into the still thorny fields 
of directing and managing. Yet in 
spite of the fact that she was practically 
alone, that the competition was fierce 
and the terms difficult, she has never 
weakened. Never has she fallen back 
into the gentle refuge of ‘‘art theatres,” 
never has she compromised with what 
Broadway seemed to want in some of 
its more meretricious moments.  Per- 
haps she is incapable of writing trash. 
Perhaps it is a weakness that she is too 
much of a lady (we use that much- 
abused word in its ancient and honor- 
able sense) to write plays that have not 
the elusive quality of being well-bred. 
Certainly she has had the strength, the 
ability, the courage to give Broadway 
what she wanted to, and make them 
like it. 

In other words, she is most thor- 
oughly a success. And being a success, 
without any of those distressful qualify- 
ing phrases that have to do with her 
being a woman, it is doubly interesting 
to cast a glance backward over her plays 
and see how tar they express a con- 
sciousness of the thing her career has 
typfied—the woman movement, _ the 
progress of women, the development of 
the feminine soul, or however else one 
wishes to phrase that curious change 
which seems to have been going on 
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among the petticoated part of the popu- 
lation. 

Miss Crothers claimed in a recent in- 
terview that over a course of years she 
had been writing a sort of “Comédie 
Humaine de la Femme’’—a cycle which 
expressed play by play the social attitude 
toward women which was current at the 
time of writing, and which taken as a 
whole mirrored woman’s progress. For 
instance, she did “Ourselves” at the 
time of the agitation over white slavery, 
and it showed women grappling as a 
group for the first time with an age-old 
problem which they’ had hitherto 
avoided as something too dreadful for 
discussion. ‘“‘Nice People” put the flap- 
per on the stage when she was the 
youngest, greenest example of emerging 
womanhood. “Mary the Third” was 
the intellectual flapper caught at the 
moment when she was putting her theo- 
ries of freedom into practice. 

In spite of what seems at first to be 
a contradiction, this newest play of hers 
is part of the cycle. Her central figure 
is a man, the one for whom the quota- 
tion which makes her title would be 
finished—‘‘As husbands go, he’s pretty 
bright.” Yet so skilfully has she bal- 
anced her forces that the power rests 
not with man nor woman but with in- 
dividuals. 

Thinking of this play as a com- 
ponent part of a Comedy of Women, 
it is as though she were saying, “At this 
moment in American life it is neither 
one sex nor the other that predominates 
per se. We have now come to a period 
of individual values, where the person 
as a whole is more important than the 
fortuitous factor of the sex in which he 
or she happens to be cast.” 


Paris Casts a Spell 


But if you read this into the play in 
the large it does not mean that philo- 
sophic values have replaced human ones, 
nor that Miss Crothers herself has left 
off laughing and taken to moralizing. 
Nor are the women of her play con- 
cerned with theory or interested in their 
place in the scheme of things. They are 
much too busy being themselves, and it 
is perhaps for that very reason that they 
invite comparison and set one to rumi- 
hating. 

She tells the story of two women, one 
aplump widow with a grown and tyran- 
nical daughter, the other childless, 
thirty-five, and married to a_ business 
man who adores her. The two go to 
Paris, and find in that city charms quite 
outside of museums or couturiers. In 
other words, they fall in love, the 
widow with a cosmopolitan whose Greek 
name she shortens to “Hippy,” the other 
with a passionate English poet. The 
widow takes her Hippy and his monocle 
home. The poet swears he will follow 
them in three weeks and claim his own 
itamorata from the dull and common- 
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There are TWO BEST PLACES fo 
delight in CREPES SUZETTE 
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Crépes Suzette on the Ile de France—every gourmet 
knows that each of the six French Liners is one of the 
“best” places to delight in crepes Suzette. 

F course the one best “place” in 

France for these marvelous pan- 
cakes, bathed on silver in the richest, 
rarest liqueurs, is really two places — 
Foyot’s perfect restaurant on the Left 
Bank and the much-sought Hotel Savoy 
at Rheims, where crepes Suzette are sup- 
posed to have been discovered. Every 
way-wise traveler, every gourmet, 
every chef, will choose one of these spots. 

But there’s another best “‘place,” which 
is really six places—all much nearer to 
you! They’re the dining-rooms of every 
French Liner. For French Line chefs, 
without exception, will match dish for 
dish with Foyot in Foyot’s specialités— 
crepe for crepe with the Savoy—duck for 
duck with the Tour d’Argent—sole for 
sole with Marguery. French Line chefs 
studied and cooked in the best of the 
Paris restaurants; they are not copyists, 
but masters in their own right—covered 
with honors, and earning more honors 
each day as they serve you food which 
makes the French Line unique on the 
Atlantic. 

This food (and drink) is only a part 
of the peculiar genius of the Line for 
making you utterly happy over and back. 
Attentive service (in English) is part; so 
are theimmaculatecomfort, the richdécor, 
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The quiet, deep-carpeted restaurant in Foyot’s—just 
across from the Luxembourg. Since 1768, Foyot’s 
has been famou; for its crepes Suzette. 
the completely contented ease of getting 
to Europe on “the longest gangplank in 
the world.” Haven’t you noticed that 
everyone who sails French Line has 

something very special to cheer about- 
something “different”? Yet have you 
ever heard such unanimous enthusiasm? 
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place husband who obviously does not 
understand her. 

But home is Iowa, and husband is 
neither dull nor stupid. Nor are the 
impassioned realities of Paris those of 
Davenport. How romance and Middle 
West reality are to be reconciled is the 
problem Miss Crothers sets herself, and 
solves with her usual felicity. In doing 
so, to quote a Broadway critic, ““Amer- 
ica’s leading lady playwright manages to 
be smart without being snooty, senti- 
mental without being sappy, funny with- 
out being flip.” All of which, in this 
age of wise cracks, is distinctly an 
achievement. 

She says herself that this play “felt 
right” to her, and that, as any one 
knows who creates anything from a cake 
to a career, is a test that seldom fails. 
Particularly can it be depended upon 
with as competent and serene a person 
as Miss Crothers. She knows what she 
knows very well indeed, and her very 
presence conveys that impression. There 
is competence in the skill of her hands 
moving among teacups, in the steady 
gaze of her blue eyes, in the tones of 
her voice. She has seen temperaments 
come and blaze up and go, she has had 
her share of failures, she has even 
weathered a major disaster or two. Yet 
she loses neither her equanimity nor her 
sense of humor. 

It is not that she is stolid or lethargic. 
If you know no more of her than her 
name on a theater program you are 
sure she is sensitive to currents and cross 
currents, alert to all sorts of invisible 
breezes that go to make complex and 
interesting the world we live in. She 
herself is convinced that the theater, in 
which she has spent her life, is not a 
place for the exercise of intellectual 
talents, but solely ‘an arena of emo- 
tion.” But the result of that conviction 
has not been what one might expect. 
She has done none of the wallowing in 
emotion which certain pseudo-psycholo- 
gists find admirable. She has not yielded 
to its force, nor let its waves wash over 
her and abolish her. Nor has she tried 
to build a wall against it. It is her 
proper element, and she rides it, serene 
and unruffled, as skillful in her balance 
as a good surf-rider. 


What’s Wrong With 
America? 
(Continued from page 10) 


as literally responsible for the survival 
of democratic principles as the Political 
bureau and the Third International are 
responsible for the success of Commun- 
ism. Do we believe in our theory of 
government enough to re-vitalize and 
work it? 

“Women are people” was all the suf- 
fragists claimed when they demanded 
the vote. I have no sympathy with 
those who are disappointed because 
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women in politics display no more mor- 
als and intelligence than men. Why 
should they? But I remember that it 
was a compact and determined minority 
ot women who secured citizenship jor 
us all, and that gives me hope that an- 
other minority, this time of “people,” 
men and women, will enfranchise the 
majority again when they realize that 
the time has come for Americans to be- 
have like human beings and not like the 
inert and _ inarticulate satellites of 
machines. 


With Our Readers 


And now for more comments on 
“Money and Marriage,’ the burning 
subject opened by Kathleen Norris in 
the March number. 


OR years my husband and I used to 
fight terribly over money. He had a 
good salary, but he used to spend every 
cent of it and I was always scolding about 
it. Finally we made an agreement. He 
was to give me regularly a good share 
of his income, more than enough for our 
housekeeping expenses. This made a mar- 
velous change in our relationship. Now 
I can save money and invest it is I choose. 
When he spent extravagantly it was 
often for something that we could both 
enjoy, and now that I am saving up for 
a rainy day I begin to get pleasure out of 
his spending. 

Aiter some years I have some good in- 
vestments and his extravagance has given 
us many happy times. A regular share 
of the family income is the solution of a 
happy married life—Mrs. B. 


AVING lived in a city most of my life 

and followed my profession [minister] 
there, my work with women leads me to re- 
spond to Kathleen Norris’s article by saying 
“she has put her finger on the most vulner- 
able spot in a large per cent of the cases of 
domestic inharmony.” 

There is story after story from my own 
experience of women who have come to me, 
who were heartsick, ashamed and discour- 
aged, telling of how they must ask the hus- 
band for every cent which is used, and most 
of the time they meet abuse for daring to ask 
for money, even though it is to be used for 
purposes which will benefit the husband as 
much if not more than anyone else. 

One especially fine woman, who had been 
most successful and influential as a_ school 
teacher, was almost beside herself in her 
humiliation as she realized that she had not 
one nickel to call her own, although living 
on a dairy farm of several hundred acres 
owned by her husband, and she was working 
like a slave. She told me that she had to 
conceal the selling of a few eggs to get a 
little money to pay for some personal needs 
she felt she must have to be decent. When- 
ever the subject of money was brought up, 
he flew into a rage, swore and would not 
speak to her for a long time after. What 
could she do? 

In our family my husband and I have one 
checking account from which we each draw 
checks. We pay cash for everything. 
Nothing is bought unless the money is in 
sight to pay for it. 

The surest way to avoid the all-too-com- 
mon ignorance of the young wife in spending 
money and her subsequent extravagance is 
for each young woman to earn her ow! 
money and learn the worth of a dollar. This 
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process should start with her as a child, by 
giving her a small allowance and teaching 
her how to spend it. 
Mary Anprews CONNER. 
East Northfield, Mass. 


“Mutual Understanding” 


F OW an average young couple can live 

on less than $75 a week in the city of 
Chicago is a mystery to me. There must be 
many of them doing it and they have my 
profound respect and admiration. 

My husband and I are both college grad- 
uates, still under thirty, fairly modern in our 
tastes and wants, satisfied with little in the 
way of nonessentials, and hardly able to save 
anything except by carrying adequate life 
insurance. 

Since the time of our marriage three years 
ago, we have kept a reasonably accurate ac- 
count of all our expenses. We have agreed 
as to who pays the rent, who pays the light, 
gas and telephone bills; and how much must 
be put away each month for insurance, recre- 
ation, clothes, etc. One-third of our monthly 
income is turned over to me to pay running 
expenses, buy groceries, provide my clothes, 
etc. One-fourth is paid for rent. One-sixth 
is put in a reserve fund to carry the life in- 
surance and the other one-fourth my husband 
reserves for his lunches, clothes, car and per- 
sonal expense. 

There must be a mutual understanding on 
the money question if marriage is to succeed. 
Few women will knowingly waste money 
when they are familiar with their husband’s 
finances and realize that their own future is 
at stake. It can easily be understood how a 
woman who is kept in the dark regarding 
her husband’s income and expenditures may 
misinterpret the evidences of his extrava- 
gance and spend too freely. And there are 
men who think the only way they can pre- 
serve their fortune is to tell the wife and 
mother nothing. Thank goodness that gen- 
eration is fast dying off and the young man 
of today has some respect for the intelligence 
of the girl he wants to marry. 


N your March issue there is an article on 
Mothers’ Pensions, by Maurie Jacobs. It 

is very surprising that, in this article, not 
a single mention is made of Judge Henry 
Neil, the man who had the first Mothers’ 
Pension Law enacted in Illinois in 1911 and 
who has spent many years, more than 
$100,000, and has traveled more than 100,000 
miles campaigning all over the United States, 
Great Britain, Ireland and South Africa to 
have his Mothers’ Pension Bill successfully 
enacted. In one year Judge Henry Neil 
traveled from coast to coast eight times; he 
has spoken in every city and town, often 
more than once, and devoted his life to the 
cause of dependent children. Yet in this 
article he is not even mentioned. 

After he had successfully enacted his bill 
in forty-three states Judge Neil was invited 
by Lord Lytton, Chairman of the Child Wel- 
fare Society in London, to go to England and 
campaign throughout the British Isles. Judge 
Neil spent three years doing this and Mothers’ 
Pensions for British women with dependent 
children was the result. 

It was he who originated the idea of the 
Mothers’ Pensions being paid by the state; 
others wanted them paid by charity societies. 

Quite recently Judge Neil had a long inti- 
mate talk with Mussolini, in Rome, and II 
Duce questioned the judge very minutely as 
to the details of his Mothers’ Pensions. Im- 
mediately afterwards Mussolini introduced a 
new tax in Italy to cover the expenses of a 
Mothers’ Pension. 

Mrs. St. CLAIR BUXTON. 


The article was not one of personalities, 
but we are glad to grant Judge Neil this 
tribute-—EpI1tor. 
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that really fits, really protects 


Kotex is specially designed to fit 
inconspicuously; and it is so soft 
and comfort-giving besides 


OU know what a relief it is to feel 

entirely free of self-consciousness 
at times when sanitary protection is nec- 
essary. To feel well groomed, com- 
fortable, at ease. 

That’s the feeling Kotex gives you. 
Kotex, with its skilful shaping; its 
rounded corners; its soft filler. And 
it is so easy to dispose of ! 


Why Kotex is so absorbent 


It is amazingly absorbent, you know. 
And there is a special reason for that. 
You see, it is made of fold upon fold 
of Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbent 
wadding, each layer of which is a quick, 
complete absorbent in itself. 

Kotex absorbs laterally, not in one 
concentrated area, but away from the 
surface. That is why it stays comfort- 
able so much longer than the ordinary 
sanitary pad. 

It may be worn on either side, with 
equal efficiency, with no danger of 
possible embarrassment from wrong 
adjustment. And it remains soft. 





Try Kotex yourself. It is adjustable. 
It is disposable. Enjoy the same care 
scrupulous hospitals give their patients. 

Buy it at any drug, dry goods or de- 
partment store. 
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IN HOSPITALS... 


1 The Kotex absorbent is the identical ma- 
terial used by surgeons in 85% of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 





Kotex is soft. + Not merely an appar- 
ent softness, that soon packs into chafing 
hardness. But a delicate, fleecy softness 
that lasts for hours. 


VUELTA 
N 


Safe, secure... keeps your mind at 


ease. 


4 Can be worn on either side with 
equal comfort. No embarrassment. 


Disposable... 





instantly, completely. 





Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


TUTTLE TE 


TUUUUALATAEL LEENA 


re new Kotex elt; 50¢ 


Brings newideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 
to fit by an entirely new patented process. 
Firm yet light; will not curl; perfect-fitting. 


KOTEX 





When writing to the Kotex Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Prominent 
Residential 
Hotel for Women 
Offers excellent 


accom tions 
at moderate rates 





Attractive 
Lounges... 














Rooms with Running Water 
Single ee 1.75; 2.00 
Double,2 persons . . . - 2.25 

Rooms with Private Bath 


Single . , . . 250, 3.00 


oneal 2.50, 3.00, 3.§0 


No Higher Rates 


HOTEL MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


29 East 29th St. 
30 East 30th St. 
New York City 





Excellent 
R 





























COMING TO BOSTON? 


When Vacationing or Touring Through 


SNJOY “THE PIONEER” 
AT 
410 STUART STREET 


Rooms—with and Public Dining Room 
without baths Coffee Shop 
Elevators 

Telephones Famous Copley Square 


ete ROOMS FOR ete AND 
ROFESSIONAL WOM 
One Ane from Back Bay i 
Kenmore 7940 





























Warburton House 
20th and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia 
A hotel of distinction for women who 


require the Best at a moderate cost. 


Situated in the midst of the new theatre, 
shopping and museum center of Phila- 
delphia. 


MRS. FRANCES H. SAUSSER 


Managing Director 
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7 is impossible to stick out any 
longer against the conviction that 
this is spring. Indeed, we don’t 
want to. We have just been 
afraid to believe. #%* But now the 
garden up our downtown street is gay 
with orange and purple crocus, with 
pink and white hyacinth, and the park 
slope opposite our home window (the 
good one) is yellow with forsythia. 
+ One of the tiny bright spots in 
all this great evil of unemployment is 
that this same shaggy bit of park has 
been tidied up to furnish jobs. #** 
Hence, new baby trees, grass seed and 
ivy plants. #** We shall probably 
not be able to tear ourselves away for 
vacation. #%#* The circus is here. 

Not that we really care, but we like 
to remember how we used to. ##** Is 
there any childhood thrill like that 
supplied by the circus parade! *#+* 
Which did you like best—clowns, ani- 
mals or the steam calliope? #+* 
That’s ours—the steam calliope, and 
we are sorry for the children of today 
who have to depend on an electric one. 
It’s not the same at all. #%** Too per- 
fect, lacking in fearsomeness. #%#** The 
Christian Union Herald is so un-Chris- 
tian as to list the seven ages of woman 
as follows: The infant, the little girl, 
the miss, the young woman, the young 
woman, the young woman, the young 
woman. *** If there is any justifica- 
tion at all for that jape, it lies in the 
man-made facts pointed out in “How 
Old is ‘Too Old’?” in this number. 
*% Our Government (did you know 
it?) is constantly planning new ways 
to help us keep house. #%#* Recently 
it has installed apparatus to take the 
place of the teeth and tongue of an 
expert grader in testing the tenderness 
and texture of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. ##* Regulations say just how 
tender a canned pea, peach, or pear 
should be, and this apparatus sees to 
it that they keep the law. *##* If only 
law enforcement among humans were 
as simple. As for inventions, 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


though, give the palm to a breeder of 
skunks who claims to have developed 
an odorless breed. *#* But alas 
along with the smell he has taken the 
stripe. #%* That may be well enough 
for the furriers, but not for us, who 
think that notorious little animal one 
of Nature’s beauty spots. #** Skunks! 
—smell-less, if possible, but anyhow 
striped! ##** Do you notice motifs in 
magazine advertising? #** For quite 
a while now we’ve had a rush of 
white-uniformed doctors, usually but 
not necessarily foreign, often, but not 
always, whiskered, inspecting some 
portion of somebody with a speculum 
(you know, those headlights they wear) 
—and speaking gravely in favor of this 
or that which would help the innards 
or skin or whatever of the person studied. 
%%% More recently we have had 
added a series of clinging kisses #** 
mothers’ kisses, lovers’ kisses #%* full 
of danger, or otherwise. #%#* Well, the 
kisses reduce the proportion of faces 
screwed up in woeful expressions over 
coughs, perspiration, nerves, or other 
maladies curable by this, that and 
what have you? *** As for the 
Journal, it is entirely of our own voli- 
tion, on no nudge from the Advertis- 
ing Department, that we call attention 
to the handsome lot of perfectly sane, 
perfectly cheerful ads of household and 
clubhouse equipment in this number. 
%& Thanks to Alexander Woollcott 
we have sworn off on the word hec- 
tic. #4 We hardly believed he was 
right in claiming that the word means 
habitual instead of feverish. #%** But 
right he is, and we are short an ad- 
jective. #* One of our friends con- 
tributed this bit to what he disrespect- 
fully calls our “dinkies” (Notice: 
We've copyrighted the word). *%** 
He says one small son asked his older 
brother how he got on at school, ##* 
“Oh,” said Junior, “I was good at my 
take-aways but pretty bad on my 
adds.” *#** How like life and 1931 
finance! 























MAJORS CEMENT 


“Sticks to 
Its Job”’ 
OR repairing 
China, Glass 
ware, Furniture 
4 Mecrschaum 
ses 
bs \ BSC. rising” 3 Billiard 
MAJOR MFG. CO. 


> vrace wanw 461 Pearl St., N. Y. 














The Woman's Journal will be 
glad to purchase any books you 
order, sending them postpaid. 











STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Woman’s Journal, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, Y., for April 
l, 1. 

State of New York 
County of New Tork } 88: 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman’s Journal 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
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wit: 
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lisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 Madi- 
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